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THE INNOCENT RAILWAY. 


Wuize the railways in general are the scene of so many 
dreadful accidents, it is pleasant to know there is one 
which never breaks bones—namely, the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith Railway. A friend of ours calls it The Innocent 


| Railway, as being so peculiar for its indestructive cha- 
| racter, and also with some reference to the simplicity of 
| its style of management. 
| after being upon any of the whizzing, whistling, snort- 
| ing, puffing, and blowing railways, and having one’s 
| imagination exasperated by their frantic speed, to get a 


It is really quite refreshing, 


quiet excursion by the Innocent Railway, where you 
reach Dalkeith or Musselburgh, five or six miles off, in 
not much less than an hour, dragged all the way by an 
honest work-horse. An easy, unpretending business 
does the Innocent Railway carry on—passenger carriages 
every two hours, and only a few coal wagons besides, 
moving along half asleep continually. No racking 
bustle is there at the St Leonard’s station; no hurry- 


| skurry at the Fisherrow terminus. You pass through 
| no ticket-stamping office—you pay not at all till seated 


in the carriage, or perhaps half gone in your journey. 
It is like what railway business would have been in the 
vale of Tempe long ago, if railways had then and there 
existed. 

The fact is, that the Innocent Railway dates from the 
infantine age of its class, having been set agoing some 
fifteen years ago, when as yet men thought ten miles an 
hour a very rapid rate of personal transit, and had not 
given up the ancient idea, that there was some virtue in 
a horse as a means of locomotion. The primeval ar- 
rangements with which it started, it has ever since 
retained. It is a leisurely, respectable old railway, that 
would evidently think it a mark of decline in the 
world to profess a great anxiety for business. It 
pitched the right tone at first, and there it remains. 
There is, accordingly, a vast deal of food for amusing 
observation about the Innocent Railway. I feel a 
journey along its lines to be much like reading a 
chapter in Bracebridge Hall. 

On arriving at the St Leonard’s depot—about the 
spot where Scott locates the Deans family—you are at 
once ushered into a great wooden carriage, where 
already perhaps two or three young families, under the 
care of their respective mammas, have taken up their 
quarters. But probably you prefer an outside seat— 
for there are outsides on the Innocent Railway—and so 
you get mounted up in front beside the driver, or else 
upon a similar seat behind. Your companion is per- 
haps a farm-servant, or a sailor, or one of those nume- 
rous indescribable blue-and-drab men who live about 
Dalkeith, and have a great deal to say about markets. 
An open carriage full of fishwomen from Fisherrow 
is placed judiciously in the rear; and there they sit, 


smoking their pipes or counting their money in their 
tenfold laps—the labours of the day all past—nothing 
now to be done but to cruise home by the Innocent 
Railway, ‘in maiden meditation fancy-free. Singly 
and in groups come up the passengers, country-people 
most of them, with a great tendency to cotton um- 
brellas and bundles, but also a sprinkling of more 
lady and gentleman-like personages. There being only 
one set of carriages, with one set of charges, the 
conductor makes an eye selection of passengers for a 
certain set of seats, and contrives to gratify most, with- 
out offending any. Perhaps, however, an ancient dame 
with a black cotton shawl, and all hung round with 
baskets and parcels—her purchases in town—comes up 
rather late, and clamours for a seat beside some friends 
who have preceded her. 

* Ye canna get in there. Dinna ye see it’s filled?’ 

* Ou ay; but they'll mak room for me.’ 

‘I tell ye ye maun come in here. Od, ye'll be owre 
late. There’s the bell ringing.’ 

The carriage accordingly begins to move—the old 
lady gets into a state of excitement ; and crying, ‘ Aich, 
sic an unceevil man!’ projects herself, with all her 
appendages, into the compartment indicated, where you 
hear her grumbling for the next quarter of an hour. 
But even after a movement has commenced, you can 
hardly be said to have taken leave of the station. There 
is always a woman with some children seen running 
after the carriages, flagrant and sudorific, in a needless 
fright at the idea of being left behind, and who has to be 
taken in, juveniles and all, during the pause which is 
made before descending the tunnel. This reminds me, 
by the by, to say, that nobody is ever too late for the 
Innocent Railway. One day we had started from Fisher- 
row up the inclined plane, when a washerwoman, with 
a huge burden of clothes upon her back, was seen mak- 
ing after us along the line, occasionally waving a hand, 
in the hope of its prevailing upon the conductor to stop. 
We thought the poor woman had no sort of chance of 
making out her passage; but, wonderful to say, she 
overtook us, burden and all, at a place where a short 
pause is made, a mile anda half forward. The Innocent 
Railway has a great consideration for such of the dila- 
tory as heroically persevere. 

The first pause, while the rope is fixing for the tun- 
nel descent, suffices to take in the perspiring female and 
family. ‘There is a second stoppage—quite leisurely— 
at the bottom, to detach the rope and yoke the horses 
to their respective carriages. Off they then go, trotting 
at a brisk pace past Duddingston Loch ; but we have 
not advanced above a quarter of a mile, when a lady 
with a parasol and ten bandboxes is seen waiting for 
us at a cross-road ; and there is of course a pause to get 
her taken in. This accomplished, on we go again; but 
lo, ere we have gone another mile, we have to stop at 
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another cross-road to let offa farmer. Once more in 
motion, we advance rather briskly—that is, at the rate 
of about eight miles an hour—in order to make up for 
lost time; but this has not lasted half a mile, when we 
meet the carriages proceeding to town, and have to stop, 
in order that the drivers may pass some message in the 
one or the other direction. Such are the incidents 
which mark a passage by the Innocent Railway. 
*Hasten slowly’ is its motto. 

The prime event, however, of a journey by this rail- 
way, is the stop made at a cabin near Brunstain, where 
the passengers are reckoned, and interchanges take place 
for different towns, to which there are branch lines. 
Here half a dozen vehicles will be seen clustered to- 
gether on the different rails, waiting while a man with 
book and pen goes through them all, to take the sum of 
the persons bound in different directions. As there is 
thus an interval of about five minutes, the conductors 
are always able to have a little gossip with each other 
about the topics of the day, and if you have open ears, 
you will be very apt to hear how Jock’s ‘meare’ hanked 
yesterday in her bridle, or Tam was fined for being ten 
minutes too late in getting to the bottom of the tunnel. 
Very probably, at first stopping, you heard one voice 
saying— 

‘How mony hae ye the day, Willie ?” 

* Thirty-nine and a half.’ 

*How mony came off? 

*Six—twa Leith, and four Da’keith.’ 

A pause ensues, during which you may amuse your- 
self by studying the productive powers of a neighbour- 
ing turnip field, or observing the bustle about the door 
of the passengers’ room. But hark! there is a stamp- 
ing and kicking, as of horses. Jock’s meare has once 
more become disaffected, ‘Haud her head! Haud 
her steeve! Man, ye're no worth a fardin. Gi’e 
me the whup. I'll learn her to gang on that gate.’ 
Then a stamping worse than ever, mingled with the 
cracks of the whip, the execrations of men, and the 
clamours of women from the coach windows, At length 
peace is restored, and you hear a former dialogue con- 
tinued— 

*There’s forty, Willie. How could ye say there’s 
only thirty-nine and a half?’ 

*Ye’re blind, man. D’ye no see the callant sitting 
ahint?’ 

* That a callant! He’s as muckle a man as ever he'll 
be.’ 

‘Nae matter. I only got twopence frae him. Canna 
ye mak haste, man?’ 

‘Weel, weel—ca’ him a half. Thirty-nine and a 
half. A’ richt noo,’ 

* Gi’e me the book, then.’ 

At length the business of reckoning and interchang- 
ing being over, the carriages are all allowed to go off 
to their vartous lestinations, leaving the cabin to two 
hours more of rural quiet. The Musselburgh carriage, 
upon which we are supposed to be bestowed, is drawn 
forward about a quarter of a mile, and there another 
stoppage takes place. We have now reached the top of 
an inclined plane, of a mile and a half long, down which 
the carri is to proceed by its own weight, and 
at the bottom of which the Musselburgh, or rather 
Fisherrow, station is situated, There is therefore no 
longer any need for the horse, and it is accordingly 
unhooked, and led away by a boy. During the pause, 
and the first slow movement of the detached carriage, 
you observe one or two carbonaceous youth from the 


ee of Wanton Wa’s quietly attaching themselves 


to the rear, as an unlicensed addition to the passengers 
—nobody has any fear of accidents on the Innocent 
Railway. The driver is now a man at ease, and for 
the first time does he take a snuff. A rustic friend, to 
whom he imparts the box, asks— 

‘Carrying mony eenoo, Willie ?’ 

* Ay, a gude wheen.” 

* Ye wad hae a few additional on the Edinburgh fast- 
day last week ?’ 

* An awfu’ day Thursday. Five thoosand!’ 

‘ The yeomanry races, too, will do something for ye.’ 

‘Yes, the races is aye three thoosand gude. We'll 
gang every quarter of an hour a’ day.’ 

‘ Ay, and the Da’keith fair ‘Il be sune on. Every- 
thing helps.’ 

*Ou ay. What are they saying o’ the potatoes down 
bye wi’ you?’ 

* Ou, they’re saying they’re no sae bad.’ 

But agricultural speculation is quickly broken off by 
the necessity of stopping the carriage at the Stonyhill 
crossing, in order to let off Sir Charles’s servant with a 
basket. This being accomplished, a few more minutes 
bring us into the station at Fisherrow. The passengers 
land in a place like a farm-yard, where ducks and hena, 
and a lounging dog, and a cottager’s children, are quietly 
going about their usual avocations, as if undreaming 
that they are within fifty miles of such a thing as ma- 
chinery. And so ends the journey of exactly four miles 
and three quarters by the Innocent Railway. On con- 
sulting your watch, you find it has required exactly 
forty minutes. 

And now, my co-mates, I would ask if a railway of 
this simple and primitive character be not something 
infinitely better than your whisking locomotive lines, 
where you never have leisure to look a moment about 
you? There cannot, in my opinion, be the shadow of 
a comparison between the two. By the Innocent Rail- 
way, you never feel in the least jeopardy ; your journey 
is one of incident and adventure; you can examine 
the crops as you go along; you have time to hear 
the news from your companions; and the by - play of 
the officials is a source of never-failing amusement. In 
the very contemplation of the innocence of the railway, 
you find your heart rejoiced. Only think of a railway 
having a board at all the stations forbidding the drivers 
to stop by the way to feed their horses, under a penalty 
of half-a-crown—the ‘ way’ being altogether only a few 
miles! Just conceive a railway where the carriages 
have barefooted boys to come off and run on in advance 
to change the switches! Or imagine any other railway 
on earth where such a circumstance as the following 
could take place. During the pause of a Musselburgh 
up-train at the bottom of the tunnel, a quiet-looking 
man, seated on the back of a carriage, said to a friend 
whom he recognised on the front of the next behind, 
‘Is the charge for this railway raised lately?’ ‘No,’ 
‘Why, I’ve paid sixpence.’ ‘You should only have 
paid fourpence.’ The inquiring party asked for an ex- 
planation of the driver, who came up at the moment. 
An answer was given in a voice that made the quiet 
man shrink up into half the space— 

‘ Didna I tell ye at Fisherrow that I couldna gie ye 
change till we got up to the town-n-n!’ 

Or the following incident. A lady proceeding to 
town, with (as she thought) a basket containing a head- 
dress for a dinner-party, was alarmed at the Edinburgh 
station to discover that no basket was anywhere visible. 
Had it dropped off? Where in the world was it? She 
made public offer of a shilling for the recovery of the 
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missing article, when one of the Stentors of the railway 
was presently heard exclaiming— 

*Rin awa doon the tunnel, Jock, and look for the 
leddy’s basket !’ 

Jock, however, was not successful, for the head-dress 
was quietly reposing amongst the hens and bairns at 
the Fisherrow terminus, whence it wags duly hauled for- 
ward by the next train. 

There is only one possible objection to the Innocent 
Railway—the antiquated ratio of speed ; but if you have 
time to wait, this will be felt as no disadvantage, in con- 
nexion with so many recommending circumstances. 
Reader, if you ever wish to dispel the blues, or put to 
route the megrims, and are at what Oliver Cromwell 
calls some reasonable good leisure, take a forenoon trip 
by the Innocent Railway! 


THE MIDSUMMER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 
Tue blessings of our youth be on you, bright days of 
midsummer, prime of the seasons, noontide of the year! 
The green of our woods deepens beneath your mantle, 
and our hills rejoice to the heart of their utmost solitude. 
There was joy at your coming among the nations of old, 
for your power and glory mingled with the faith of the 
elder time. The Celt kindled the beltane fire on his 
mountains for your welcome, and the men of the far 


| east spread ‘the feast of roses’ by the lovely lakes of 


Cashmere. The world has outlived the memories of 
her morning; creeds have been forgotten; gods have 
come and gone; but the toiling stirring multitude of 
earth still rejoice as ye gladden the span of their pass- 
ing existence with the breath of your returning roses 
and the bloom of your eternal youth, So thought, or 
should have thought, the Monsieur de St Leon as he 
sat one long bright evening of that rosy time, sur- 
rounded by the chosen companions of his Jearned la- 
bours, engaged in winding up the work of the season. 
Monsieur de St Leon was a mighty man in Paris: the 
fate of authors, and the speculations of publishers, hung 


|| alike upon his pen: his word was law at the Théatre 


Francaise, and more than law at the Opera Comique ; 


| for Monsieur de St Leon was editor of ‘Le Voix de 
| Paris,’ a work whose sentences on the volumes of the 


period were unquestioned as the ukase in the dominions 
of the czar: in short, he was the Janin of his day; but 
he swayed the sceptre of criticism in a more despotic 


| fashion, for the days of his reign were before the Revo- 


lution. Well-instructed, highly connected, and blessed 
with good abilities, Monsieur de St Leon had early 
devoted himself to literature, and now, in the meridian 


| of life, he was known as one of the most discerning 


spirits of his age, the associate of savants of the first 
distinction, and grand master of the French reviewers. 
We shall not stay the current of our tale to say how 
much friends and fortune had to do with building up 
ie fabric of his fame, but there sat the chief of critics 
amid his band, well pleased with both himself and them ; 
for the last review for the season had been written, the 
last opera had received its doom, and the latest novel 
was dismissed with its proper share of well-talented 
praise and blame. No more was expected at least for 
some time, for the days of midsummer are not the days 
of books; and Monsieur de St Leon felicitated himself 
on the promised pleasure of a trip to the south, to meet 
the Summer amid her laden olives, and leave the crowds 
of Paris and the cares of criticism to less fortunate 
hands, till the light of her presence was passed. 
Their work was done, but still his colleagues sat on 
in Monsieur’s elegant bureau, for they had much to talk 
of. Most of them were amateur assistants of St Leon: 


| some were young and ardent, some were old and prudent, 
| and some had grown cold and cautious before the time ; 


all were distinguished in the world of letters, and many 
in the world of fashion too; but among them there was 
only one female face, and that belonged to Senore, the 
orphan niece of Monsieur de St Leon. Her unele ima- 


gined there was a marked resemblance between himself 
and Voltaire, because he was a bachelor, and intended 
to publish something original ; so, by way of completing 
the picture, he had taken Senore to manage his domestic 
concerns, admire his own genius, and be in all respects 
a second Madame Denis. Little likeness had poor 
Senore to that immortalised dame ; the girl was portion- 
less, and but seventeen, a small bright-haired brunette, 
with a face whose expression of subdued intelligence 
told of long subservience to an ther’s will, and time not 
spent for herself; but the suntnine of the heart played 
over it at times, for the light of the clear black eye had 
not yet grown dim and dreamy, as in the winter of years. 

Projects for the future, bons-mots at the expense of their 
contemporaries, and literary gossip of all sorts, filled the 
bureau, when St Leon’s valet opened the door, and 
announced, with rather a comical expression of coun- 
tenance, that there was a stranger below who wished to 
see monsieur on very particular business, ‘Show him 
up,’ said St Leon, to whom the mention of business was 
at that moment anything but agreeable; and he added, 
in no very good-humoured tone, ‘ What can the fellow 
want that he comes at such an hour as this?’ The 
words were scarcely spoken when his servant returned, 
ushering in a young man of dark pale face and low 
stature, rendered almost dwarfish by a habitual stoop. 
His dress was poverty-stricken, and made in the fashion 
of the provinces; his manner awkward and hesitating, 
like one not sure of his errand. In his hand he held a 
small soiled-looking manuscript, which with an awkward 
bow, and a few half-articulate words, he presented to 
Monsieur de St Leon. It was accompanied by a note 
from the manager of the Théatre Francaise, stating that 
it contained a tragedy written by the bearer, which the 
manager would purchase if Monsieur de St Leon ap- 
proved of it, and earnestly requesting that, whether 
prowabie or not, his opinion should be given without 

y. 

St Leon had been hard at work for the last three 
weeks, and that evening was to him like the Jew’s pre- 
paration for his Sabbath, and to be obliged to read over 
a new play, was a task he had not expected; but felt it 
just then inexpedient to refuse the manager’s request, 
and therefore consented, with little grace, and less good 
temper. If there was one thing in this world which St 
Leon delighted to criticise more than another, it was 
the work of a poet, for monsieur had wooed the muse 
on his own account; and with a few cold and hurried 
questions to the stranger touching his name, profession, 
and birthplace, which were as coldly angwered—for the 
youth had got time to collect himself, and said his 
name was Joseph Fauquet, his birthplace a village in 
Auvergne, and profession he had none at present—the 
great reviewer glanced once more at his shabby appear- 
ance, and proceeded to read the manuscript. 

Monsieur went to work, determined not to be pleased; 
and many and marvellous were the faults he found in 
that unlucky tragedy. The plot was bad; the story 
was deficient in interest; the characters were uu- 
natural; the poetry defective; and, in short, there was 
no possible error of style or composition into which it 
had not fallen, in the estimation of monsieur; and he 
descauted on the said errors with an eloquence highly 
satisfactory to his own spleen, and edifying to his 
friends, who seemed to concur in his opinion; for those 
who did not join in the censure, remained entirely silent. 
Among the latter was Senore; but there was deep in- 
terest in her young face and slight figure, bent forward 
with eagerness to catch the sound; and her eye would 
often kindle with pleasure and admiration at ee 
which her uncle unhesitatingly condemned. Fauquet 
sat also silent: at first, indeed, his gaze was rivetted on 
St Leon with such intense anxiety, as it was painful to 
witness; but as the critic went on, his countenance 
gradually settled to a cold and almost stony calmness, 
except when he caught the eye of Senore, and then his 
glance would brighten with a fire that seemed from the 
altar of Hope. 
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‘The piece was called ‘ La Reine Blanche ;’ its subject 
was a story of the old romantic times, and there was 
poetry in it; for, as St Leon reached the climax, Senore 
pe id her feet, exclaiming, ‘Oh, uncle, is not that 

* Nonsense, child,’ said St Leon; ‘it wants originality.’ 
But before he could utter another word, Fauquet bounded 
from his seat, snatched the manuscript from his hand, 
and casting on Senore one look of wild but unfathom- 
able gratitude; darted down stairs, and rushed into 
the street. 

*There’s assurance for you,’ said the critic, as soon 
as he could speak from the effects of surprise and 
anger; ‘some runaway apprentice no doubt, or turned- 
off servant, who has mistaken his sphere, and presumed 
to write plays; but he has got a lesson which will serve 
him for the rest of his life.’ And with this gentle con- 
clusion Monsieur De St Leon dismissed the subject 
from his mind. 

*- + . 

It was in the summer of 1786 that the scene we have 
just related took place; but there came after summers, 
which ripened the bloody vintage growing through ages 
of unchecked oppression for the crown and the coronets 
of France; and the name that swept from their bases 
both throne and altar, shipwrecked the fame and fortunes 
of Monsieur de St Leon. The storm had dispersed his 
friends, and some it had turned into enemies; and ‘ Le 
Voix de Paris,’ the sword of his power and the strong- 
hold of his glory, perished, unwept and unlamented, 
amid the clash of contending interests and the fall of 
the old institutions. His family were among the first 
on the lists of republican proscription. Most of them 
died in exile, and some in poverty; and he had wan- 
dered from land to land, with no means of life but his 
literary profession, which he practised with more or 
less success in every city of Europe. But years had 
passed over him, and St Leon had grown old, and alone; 
for poor Senore, who had long been the faithful com- 
panion of his wanderings, at length agreed to the pro- 

of an eminent German publisher, to become Ma- 

me Wessendorf. The match was a good one, but the 
girl had hesitated long, as if there was some old love 
that rose up in her memory. But at length the de- 
clarations of her uncle, ‘that she had no fortune, and 
must be provided for,’ and Wessendorf’s handsome set- 
tlement, prevailed. She had been married five years, 
and now resided in Paris; there also St Leon arrived 
in the summer of 184-. He had three good and suffi- 
cient reasons for his coming: the first was, to see 
Senore ; the second, to recover a small property lost in 
the Revolution ; and the third, to fulfil the darling 
design of his life—the publication of an original volume, 
which he hoped would revive his former fame in the 
memory of the Parisians. He had collected its materials 
for years: many a sleepless night and troubled day it 
had cost him. Through the terrors of the Revolution, 
and the privations of his exile, he had kept it, like 
Caesar's mentaries, held above the wave, even at 


Gy Ee work, 
aly illustrated, and 
now no friends 
in the capital; and when hhe explained the plan to his 
nephew, that skilful trader in taste and genius 
shook his head solemnly, and assured him that his only 
oe of success lay in an immediate application to Mon- 
sieur Marzette, whose name at the head of his subscri 
eee een COREE Wo 
savants in Paris. 
*Marzette?’ said St Leon, for the name had reached 
him in many a far city as that of a rising star in the 
new system of things. 
* Yes,’ said Wessendorf, ‘ Monsieur Marzette, who is 
known as far as the tricolour streams as the first of 


our living authors, and the most accomplished critic in 
France. He is now a member of the French Academy, 
and will likely soon be a peer of the empire; for the 
emperor, though more partial to the genius of the 
sword than the pen, it is said, has expressed a high opi- 
nion of him; and Madame La Mere, Cambaceres, and 
all the people of influence, are his friends; but he is 
very amiable,’ continued Wessendorf, ‘and receives 
everybody. All Paris crowd to his hotel on the recep- 
tion nights; to-morrow is one of them; and as I have 
the honour of knowing him, and am going to introduce 
madame, I think I might manage to do the same for you.’ 

Next evening found Monsieur de St Leon, with his 
niece Senore and her German husband, entering a 
splendid hotel of the Place de Luxemburg, in which was 
the residence of Monsieur Marzette. All Paris seemed 
indeed there: the street was crowded with brilliant 
equipages; and crowds of fashionables poured in, till 
the scene reminded Senore and her uncle of the last 
great ball they had attended in this very house, when 
it was occupied by the Count de Marigny, two months 
before the taking of the Bastile. With some difficulty 
they got through the crowded house to the prince ipal 
saloon, in which the great man sat. That room was 
no less gay and magnificent than when St Leon and 
his niece last stood within it; but the years that inter- 
vened had done their work on them. St Leon was 
an old and a worn-out man, and Senore had grown 
a large and handsome matron, with a brow that told 
of many trials, and hair which the winters of life 
had touched early with their snows; but Wessendorf 
presented them to a small dark-complexioned man 
of graceful bearing, and somewhat stern, but strikingly 


fine countenance, dressed with a taste which spared no | 


expense—and that was Monsieur Marzette. He saluted 
Madame Wessendorf with cordial and habitual polite- 
ness, but St Leon thought he looked long and earnestly 
upon her; and when his own name was pronounced, 
a strange expression, like that of great pain, passed 
quickly over his face; but he recovered himself in a 
moment, and saluted him with great frankness and 


affability, professing to have heard of his well-merited | 
celebrity, and even made room for him beside himself. 


St Leon’s heart was gratified; for, seeing the principal 
person pay him so much attention, all the rest of the 
company followed his example, and the old man felt as 


if the far-past days of his glory were returning once | 


more. But he did not forget to turn so good an oppor- 
tunity to the advantage of his long-projected volume, 
and soon found means to introduce the subject, and 
enter into all its details. 
most graciously ; and when St Leon wound up his dis- 
course by requesting the aid of his influence and name, 
he said, in an under tone, ‘Most willingly, my dear 


Monsieur Marzette listened | 


monsieur; but will you have the goodness to remain | 
till the company have retired, for I wish to speak with | 


you in private?’ 
St Leon of course assented ; but all that evening he 


puzzled himself in vain to guess what Marzette could | 


have to say to him of such secrecy; and Marzette 
himself, though courteous and friendly to all, and espe- 
eg to him, seemed strangely absent at times; and 

ks often wandered, as if unconsciously, towards 


Medone Wessendorf. Never had St Leon looked so | 


earnestly for the close of a soirée; but it came at last, 
to his great relief. The company began to depart; and 
when the greater part of his guests were gone, Marzette 
requested his presence in the library. It was a large 
and noble apartment; and the two sat there alone, 
opposite to each other, and silent for some minutes. 
At length Marzette, fixing his eyes upon St Leon’s face 
with a sad and a searching look,.said, ‘ Monsieur St 
Leon, do you remember the 20th of June 1786 ?” 

St Leon mused a moment, but in all the dusty 
archives of his there was no record of the day, 
= he sasuendh, ‘Soloed, monsieur, [ cannot say that 

I recollect anything particular of the date you have 
mentioned.’ 
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* Well,’ said Marzette, ‘do you not remember one, 
with mean attire and awkward manners, who came on 
that day to ask your opinion of a bey yee on which 
his hope, nay, almost his life depended ? for oh, St Leon, 
he was young and poor—and I am Joseph Fauquet’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, it could not have 
had a more startling effect on St Leon than this an- 
nouncement produced. He sat rivetted to his chair, as 
the whole scene thus recalled passed rapidly before his 
mental vision; but awkward as his own position now 
was, all thoughts of the kind were lost in amazement at 
the transformation wrought by eighteen years. 

*Do you remember it now, monsieur?’ said Marzette ; 
but his tone was still calm and sad. 

*I do,’ said St Leon—who was too much a man of the 
world not to see the ground on which he stood, when 
the first shock of his astonishment was over—‘I do; 
and though I cannot believe you to be the same person, 
of course I do not now expect your patronage ;’ and he 
rose with all the composure he could command. 

‘Stay, monsieur, stay,’ said Marzette, grasping his 
hand; ‘my name, my influence, and all in my power, 
are at your service. I had wild thoughts of anger and 
revenge, which haunted me for years; but I have lived 
to learn better. And after all, though the lesson was 
hard, you did me no wrong. But stay, and tell me why 
you cannot believe that I am indeed the same.’ 

Monsieur de St Leon would have preferred almost 
any other place to that where he now was, but curiosity 
and interest both forbade his going, and he resumed his 
seat, saying, though scarcely conscious of what he said, 
* Because it is impossible to identify a member of the 
French Academy with one who seemed so poor in mind 
as well as in purse.’ 

‘ Such is the world’s wisdom,’ said Marzette earnestly. 
*Fop and philosopher, peasant and politician, none can 
see farther than the mere external trappings or acci- 
dental position. Man, there was wealth in my early 
poverty which I can never own again—the full fountain 
of youth’s unfrozen affections, the strength of an un- 
wasted and a then unwearied hope, and the faith in 
this world’s good—which has past from me for ever. 
Tell me, what value do you place on these? Listen: I 
was one of many in a peasant’s family, dwelling in a 
mountain village of Auvergne; my parents knew no 
other means of life or its comforts than that produced 
by the labour of their hands; their other children were 
strong and rosy, fitted to prosper in their narrow sphere, 
and they were proud of them; but I had been weak 
and sickly from my childhood, and they had neither 
love nor hope to waste on one so worthless.’ 

‘Surely, then, they were not your parents,’ said St 
Leon, ‘for parents love their children under all misfor- 
tunes.’ 

* Believe it not—believe it not,’ cried Marzette; ‘ hu- 
man affections are swayed by human pride or interest, 
from the palace to the hut. They love the son who 
will be the heir of their fortunes, or the daughter whose 
beauty will insure a brilliant alliance; but those who 
have not such claims can expect only toleration, and it 
was so with me. The voice of one hearth finds its echo 
in all others. My neighbours looked upon me with the 
eyes of my kindred. It might have been that the iron 
which entered into my soul so early, had left its rust 
behind ; but no one loved me in the place where I was 
born. I need not say how far my spirit wandered from 
the beaten path in search of the healing waters, which 
it found not there; nor know I whether it was loneliness 
of heart, or what men have called genius, that turned 
my steps to the boundless fields of thought; but a 
thirst for the old forbidden tree came early on me, and 
as years increased, I grew weary of my peasant lot, and 
left my native village with nothing to grieve for, and 
none to lament me. I have never seen it since. The 
graves of my parents are green, and my kindred have 
forgotten me; for my fame is linked with a name they 
never knew; but my dreams go back at times to the 
shadow of the old vine, and the light of autumn’s sun- 


set shed upon our hills. I went forth into the world 
alone, and scarcely knowing a step of the way; but J 
had many hopes, and many schemes that were bright 
in their vagueness, and I trusted to time and my own 
energies for success, You may guess the circumstances 
under which I came to you, when experience had par- 
tially schooled me. That was my first attempt, and it 
may be that it deserved your censure; but oh! mon- 
sieur, had you remembered then that the great gulf 
fixed between us was but the work of fortune, and 
given me but one word of friendly advice and encourage- 
ment, how precious should its memory have been to 
my after-years! I have made my own way, and learned 
darker lessons since then—as who has not that ever 
climbed ambition’s precipice with their feet on the 
narrow ledge, and their hold on jagged rocks or thorns? 
But there is still a higher ledge to be gained, and they 
cling and struggle upwards, though sorely pierced and 
torn; but, monsieur,’ said Marzette, and his look grew 
far more earnest, ‘there was a girl who sat with you 
that evening. I know not her name, but they said she 
was your niece,’ 


‘Oh, my niece Senore,’ said St Leon, glad to seize 
any opportunity of changing the subject. 


* Yes, munsieur; and what of her now ?’ 1} 


‘Oh, she is well, and well married.’ 

‘She’s what ?’ almost screamed Marzette. 

‘She is married, monsieur,’ said St Leon, involun- 
tarily glancing towards the door, for the man’s eyes were 
wild. ‘This night her husband presented her to you. 
She is Madame Wessendorf.’ } 

*Good night, good night, monsieur,’ said Marzette, 
growing strangely and suddenly calm. ‘Command my 
services when you please, but speak nothing of this in- 
terview, for it would serve neither you nor me.’ 


‘What a fortune my poor Senore has missed,’ said | 


St Leon to himself, as he accompanied his niece and 
her German husband home. 
Madame Wessendorf never visited that hotel again, 

and was the only person in Paris who did not speak of 
Monsieur Marzette. His stay in the French capital 
was not long; for six months after St Leon’s arrival, 
he disposed of his effects, and emigrated to America, 
leaving nothing but his fame behind him. - His after- 
progress we cannot trace; but before his departure, St 
—_ property was recovered, and his volume pub- 
ished. 
learned author lived and died a savant; but he never © 
saw an ill-dressed stranger, particularly with papers in | 
his hand, without looking kindly upon him—it was | 
said in memory of the Midsummer Manuscript. 


‘SIX MONTHS AT GRAEFENBERG’’ 


Tuts is a somewhat curious production,* purporting to 
be an account of a water-cure performed by the cele- 
brated Priessnitz, and we bring it under the notice of 
our readers, in order that they may know something of | 
this modern heresy in therapeutics. The author, Mr 
H. C. Wright, a devout believer in the water-cure, is, 
we presume, a citizen of the United States, where, as 
well as in England and Scotland, he has spent twelve 
years in making addresses to the public, for the promo- 
tion of Sunday Schools, Teetotalism, Anti-Slavery, and 
Peace ; from which we may understand that he is an en- 
thusiast in carrying out to a practical issue the theories 
and opinions which he adopts. Besides lecturing on 
the above topics, Mr Wright tells us that for fifteen 
years he had drunk nothing but cold water; no alco- 
holic liquors, fermented or distilled, no tea, no choco- 
late, no warm drink of any kind, had passed his lips 
during that time ; neither had he indulged in tobacco 
in any form. He had further been exposed to great 
extremes of heat and cold, from 100 degrees above, to 
10 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit), by night and by 
day, by land and by sea. For the sake of invigoration, 


* In one volume. London: Charles Gilpin. 1845, 


It has died since, like many of its kindred. Its || 


, 
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he accustomed himself to bathe and wash himself in 


cold water morning. Notwithstanding all these 
precautions, his labours affected his lungs, and for three 
years he took t care of — by using flannel 
next the skin, or wool mufflers round the neck, be- 


sides otherwise averting the effects of cold. All would 
not do; medical advisers said his lungs were ulcerated ; 
he had a dry and painful cough; and, in short, he was 
in a very bad way. Thus knocked up in health, he be- 
thinks himself of proceeding to Graefenberg, in Silesia, 
there to put himself under the care of Priessnitz, the 
originator and head of the water-cure system. 

e arrived at Graefenberg on the 9th of January 
1844, along with two companions, and, as the main 
building was full, he got an apartment in a neighbour- 

house. ‘We were,’ says he, ‘to pay three and a- 

f florins, or seven shillings British, per week, for the 
use of the room, and for firewood, until the Ist of 
March; at which season the increased demand for 
lodgings, occasioned by the greater influx of guests, 
generally raises the rent of the lodgings. Our room 
was furnished with a tile stove, which was of course a 
fixture ; three deal bedsteads, which were simply ob- 
long boxes on legs, without hangings above or below ; 
a sofa covered with leather; a small mirror; a clumsy 
washing apparatus of coarse earthenware; with tables, 
chairs, and chests of drawers made of unpainted deal. 
The furniture in all the lodging-houses is of the very 
simplest construction. We engaged a badediener, or 
bath-man, to take care of our room, make our fire, and 
attend us in our baths, for one florin or two shillings 
each per week. We then hired our beds and bedding 
by the week, purchased blankets, sheets, and bandages, 
and bespoke our board in the saloon, or great dining- 
hall in Priessnitz’s establishment, for which we were 
each to pay nine shillings per week. 

‘As I shall have frequent occasion to speak of the 
saloon, which is the great centre of reunion, gossip, and 
social intercourse for the cure-guests, I may as well de- 
scribe it here. The saloon is a large and lofty room, 
about one hundred and twenty feet long, forty feet wide, 
and twenty-five feet high. It is plainly ceiled, and the 
walls are whitewashed. In the centre of the west end 
is the entrance-door, over which is the orchestra for 
the musical performers at the dinners on Sunday, and 
at the entertainments occasionally given by the guests. 
The east end opposite to the entrance is furnished with 
a portrait of the emperor, and is lighted by four win- 
dows in two rows, one above the other. There are also 
two rows of eight windows each on the south, and two 
rows of four windows each on the north side. The end 
of the saloon next the door is occupied with rows of 

in deal tables, extending about half way down the 

gth of the room, at which the guests take their 
meals. These can be laid out to accommodate three 
hundred guests; but the greatest number who sat 
down together during my stay did not exceed two hun- 
dred. Priessnitz presides at the first of these tables, 
and it is here that he is generally consulted by such of 
his patients as board in the saloon. The lower end of 
the room below the tables is surrounded by sofas, and 
furnished with several large mirrors, and with a piano. 
The vacant s between the sofas and the ends of the 
tables, as well as the space between and around the 
tables, is used as a lounge and promenade. The saloon 
is hung round with the flags of fifteen different nations, 
which have sent patients to Graefenberg. Nowhere 
will you find a greater variety of character within a 
onal space, than in the saloon at Graefenberg. At- 
tracted thither in search of health from all parts of 
Christendom, upwards of one hundred individuals sit 
down to table daily, and the diversity of language, cos- 
tume, complexion, and manners, may be imagined. Ma- 
terials for romance, and subjects of absorbing interest 
to the observer of human nature, lie thickly around you 
in this little republic—this pure democracy in the midst 
of a pure despotism. The patients looked so healthy, 
and ate so heartily, that our first impression was, that 


there must be some mistake, and that these persons 
could not be on the sick list. We supped amongst them 
on the evening of our arrival, and made our arrange- 
ments to have an interview with Priessnitz on the fol- 
lowing day.’ 

Priessnitz haying examined him, and given directions 
to his badediener, or attendant, how he should be treated, 
the process of cure commences. It was on the 12th of 
January, when the thermometer was nearly at zero, 
that the first movement was made. ‘All my flannels 
were laid aside; my silk, cotton, worsted, and fur 
mufflers were thrown off. I was ordered two leintuchs 
(wet sheets) daily, one at five in the morning, the other 
at five in the evening, with a cold bath after each. At 
first, for about a week, I took the abgeshrecktebad (tepid 
shallow bath) instead of the cold batt, after the leintuch. 
At eleven a.m. I had a sitzbath (sitting bath) for fifteen 
minutes. I wore the umschlag (a damp bandage covered 
by a dry one) round my body, and changed it four 
times a day. Every morning before breakfast, be the 
weather ever so inclement, I walked fi ur, six, or some- 
times eight miles, and drank six or eight tumblers of 
cold water. I also took a walk after the sitzbath and 
evening leintuch, to excite reaction, This treatment 
lasted for three months. I afterwards took the douche 
or waterfall bath once a day, and instead of the evening 
leintuch and cold bath, two abreibungs (wet-sheet baths) 
at intervals of an hour.’ 

This perpetual wrapping in wet sheets, rubbing, 
plunging into ice-cold baths, and exposure in all 
weathers, was trying, and sometimes painful—the very 
thoughts of the cold-plunge bath, when lying in bed in 
the morning, being horror; but the effects were not of 
the deadly kind which might have been anticipated. 
‘From the first,’ continues our author, ‘I found the 
cure exceedingly stimulating. The various external 
and internal applications of cold water, the out-door 
exercise and pure air, which in my walks I allowed to 
circulate about my neck, throat, and chest as much as 
possible, had, during the first three months, a most 
invigorating effect. A rash appeared upon my neck, 
chest, sud shoulders, and around my body under the 
umschlag, and was rather annoying, from the burning 
and itching which it occasioned. My cough ceased; I 
had a voracious appetite; I found that my breathing 
grew deeper, stronger, and easier, and that I could 
climb the mountains more rapidly, anu with less pant- 


ing. 

* But a painful change was at hand. About the first 
of April all my joints, and especially my knees, began 
to grow stiff, sore, and weak; walking became painful; 
and after sitting a few moments, I found it difficult to 
straighten my knees. I became gloomy and disheart- 
ened, but was assured by those about me that these 
were favourable symptoms, being evidences that the 
cure was taking effect. The whole surface of my body, 
even my hands and face, became very sensitive to the 
touch of cold water. It seemed as if my nerves were 
laid bare. I had a perfect horror of cold water—a kind 
of hydrophobia. As the spring advanced, and the 
weather grew milder, but damper, the cure became more 
intolerable. I found the damp weather of April and 
May far worse than the cold of January and February. 
I became afflicted with acute and throbbing pain in my 
teeth, jaws, and face, for which I was directed to rub 
the back of my head, and my neck and face, with my 
hands, wet in cold water. I was also ordered to rub my 
knees frequently in the same way. This was the crisis ; 
and for some weeks I was as miserable as the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of the water-cure could desire. Indeed 
I was often congratulated on my misery, which was 
regarded as the prelude to a speedy cure. At the close 
of April I had boils on my arms, hands, fingers, and 
chin, and nearly all over my body. They suppurated 
and discharged ; and during the month of May they all 
healed; and none have since appeared.’ And so the 
cure was completed. While it was going on, a 
surprised me more than the perfect safety with which 
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cast away my comfortable warm flannels aid mufflers. 
A terrible cold upon my lungs, and an increase of cough, 
were the least that I expected; but I was agreeably 
disappointed. In my walks, for three months, I had no 
hat or cap on my head, no handkerchief around my 
neck, not even my shirt collar buttoned. My clothes 
have often been completely drenched with snow and 
rain, and my hair filled with snow; but I haye not had 
the slightest cold — my lungs, nor any which a 
leitituch or one night’s rest has not cuted. My only 
retiedy has been to take an abreibug, and put on di 

clothes, on returning to thy room to take off thy we 
clothes. This simple process has not diily saved me 
from taking cold, but also from the effects of over-exer- 
tion, . I went to Graefenberg resolyed to submit 
implicitly to. Priessnitz’s directions. _ I did so, and was 
restored to health. I am certain that, my long absti- 
nence from all alcoholic and warm drinks, and my 
disuse of tobacco in all its modes, and of medical drtigs, 
have been powerful aids to my recdvery. If any one 
will make cold water his only beverage, aiid abstiin 
entirely from the use of medicine, he will find the water- 
cure sufficient to cure any disease tliat thay dssail him ; 


| if it be not absolutely incurable, and if he be determined 


to persevere in whatever process may be uisite for 
his recoyery. But whoever expects to find health by 
the water-cure while wrapped up in flannels, and loungin 

in easy chairs and on sofas, in a warm, ait-tight room, 
without personal exertion and activity, will certiinly be 


| disappointed ; for persevering exercise in the pute fresh 


air is an essential element of the cure.’ 
We have thus let our enthusiastic admirer of the water- 


| cure tell his own story, excluding only the details of the 


different steps in the process, for which we must refer to 
the work itself. It appears to us that the success of 
such remedies is in a great mieasure traceable to what 


| ordinary medical men too frequently neglect—attention 


to air, exercise, amusement, and diet ; or, more properly, 


| the development of the natural powers and functions of 


the system, sotne of which, in the ordinary cireum- 


| stances of an artificial existence, aré dormant, or almost 


extinguished. Why, in therapeutics, there should be so 
little insisted on in the way of general re-invigoration, 
by recalling nature to her post, and so much done by 
the artificial stimulus of medicines, is more than we 
can understand, unless it be that the duty of prescribing 
and charging for drugs is a much more easy one than 
that of studyirig a man’s whole constitution, and giving 
him rules for keeping it in health. Perhaps, however, 
the medical profession is not alone to blame. In Eng- 
land and the United States there is a fanatical love of 
niedicives, and men often resort to them as an off-hand 
mode of eure, having, or thinking they have, no time for 


more deliberate, though more natural and éffeetual 
nieasures. 
Priessnitz, whose ings are so much at variance 


with those of the medical world, is not a physician, 
neither is he an educated man, and we are informed he 
is seldom seen with a book in his hand. He writes no 
prescriptions ; all his direetious are verbal, and given to 
the attendants in whose hands he places his patierits: 
Priessnitz, in fact, is nothing more than a German pea- 
sant or small farmer; a man with much shrewdness, 
who studies nature only, and probably never read a 
book on medicine in his life. Visited by hosts of people, 
many doubtless with imaginary complaints, and others 
labouring under the effects of intemperance; late hours, 
and other exeesses of various kinds, he seems to set 
about restoring the abnormal pith of the constitution 
by some simple modes of treatment. How far the 
application of water, internal or external, has a diréct 
curative effect, we cannot pretend to say; but we en- 
tettain no doubt that many would recover at home, 
without water in any extraordinary style of applica- 
tion, if they would refrain from certain 
put away cankering cares, and take plenty of exercise 
in the open air daily. 

In the establishment of Graefenberg there appears 


be a Studied absence of comfort. Much of the time 
of the patients is occupied in walking among the hills, 
drinking water at every spring they pass, and also in 
hard out -door labour. wing wood appears to be 
one of the occupations most generally admired and fol- 
lowed ; many work in the fields; and others, ladies as 
well as geritlemen, may be seen carrying grass on their 
backs to the cows. In the evenings, after an early 
supper, all enjoy themselves with in-door amusements, 
athong which dancing to a band of music is the prin- 
cipal. Ladies who in the morning were working with 
bate heads and arms in the field’, are now dressed in 
white gowns, kid gloves, and satin slippers, and going 
through the mazes of the dance with counts, barons, 
and captditis. In winter, when field-labour is at a 
stand, sledging is a common recreation ; and when tired 
with this gleesome and rough sport, there are always 
billiards and other games. ‘Concerts are occasionall 
given in the saloon by sorhe of the guests, at whic 
they sing, play on the piano and violin, and sometimes 
read extracts from English, German, French, and Ita- 
lian authors,’ 

Labour, exercise, atid amusement, are thus parts of 
the cure; and one would almost be inclined to think 
that a considerable degree of petty discomfort was 
also indispensable. The buildings are homely, and 
the accommodations to the last degree mean. ‘ There 
ate no bedchambers for the servants. The bade- 
diéhets, both male and female, sleep oh the floor in 
the passages, on straw or in blankets, as the case 
may be. If going to the baths, both men and women 
must descend the same public stairs, and thread the 
same public passages, enveloped in sheets and blan- 
kets. One can hardly pass through the establish- 
ment at certain times of the day, without meeting 
guests of all conditions, ages, and sexes, going to or 
from the baths in this strange attire. The cow- 
houses find stabling beloheing to Priessnitz being under 
tlie stimé roof with tlie saloon, the offensive exhalations 
from thém ate a contihwal source of annoyance and dis- 
gust when the doors of these offices are open, which is 
frequently the case, Indeed nothing can exceed the 
discomfort of the whole arrangement, as Englishmen 
count comfort. Then the work inside is of the 
plainest and rudest kind; no painting, no papering, no 
carpets, no English snuggeries whatever.’ 

1@ presiding geriius Of this half cow-house half 
dWwelling-hotise, seems by no means underpaid for his 
sétvices. ‘I should suppose,’ continues our author, 
‘that his iricome, from the weekly rent of his rooms in 
that part of those houses in Graefenberg which belong 
to him; amounts to about L:1500 per annum, Then 
there are at least one hundred guests boarding in the 
saloon the year round, at four florins thirty - eight 
kreutzers each, or rather more than nine shillings per 
week. It is said that the thirty-eight kreutzers are 
expetided ifi Keeping the walks and fountains in order, 
afid that Ptiéssnitz receives the remaining four florins, 
which, for one hundred guests, comes to something 
niore than £2000 per annum. This, added to the 
reeeipts for lodgings, amounts to L.3500. Then we 


must add four shillings per week as his fee from each | 
guest, which, at an ayerage of 500 guests, ae to | 
tr:8s00} | 


L,200 [in reality L.100] per week, or L.10,000 
per annum, and forms a J av total of 1..12,500 
pér annam. So that, allowing for the eypenses of the 


L.8500 


eétablishifi¢nt, Priessnitz cannot have less than L.8000 | 


[ possibly 11.3500] of clear annual income.’ 


Our author protests against the assumption that || 


Priessnitz is a charlatan—merely operating for the sake 
of gain, He describes him as invariably. commanding 
the respect, and winning the affections, of his patients. 
The Austrian government, however, views his estab- 
lishment with great jealousy, and would willingly seize 
on any excuse for putting him down. A register is 
kept by thé police of all the patients who are and have 
been under Priessnitz’s caré, recording their names, the 
places from which they come, and the number of deaths, 
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Mr Wright was informed that about 10,000 individuals 
had taken the water-cure at Graefenberg since the 
opening of the establishment, and that only twenty 
had died. ‘ What medical doctor,’ he adds ‘could point 
to sv small a number of deaths in proportion to the 
extent of his practice?’ If this statement really be 
consistent with facts (and we do not see any reason to 
doubt it), the system of Priessnitz ought certainly to 
engage the careful consideration of the medical profes- 
sion, with a view to testing its merits. 

We take leave of Mr Wright, with thanks for the 
amusement we have had in perusing his volume, much 
of which, including some of the doctrines he propounds 
on general subjects, we do not agree with; but we give 
him credit for sincerity, and for that still more rare 
quality in the present age, an honesty in announcing 
his convictions. 


OLIVER CROMWELL VINDICATED BY 
THOMAS CARLYLE* 


Tuere was lately in the London newspapers much con- 
troversy touching the propriety of permitting the statue 
of Cromwell to have a place among the rulers of Britain 
in the new parliament houses. To many, it seemed 
that a regicide among kings would not only present an 
anomalous appearance, but be of bad example; others, 
disposed to give up the political point, were neverthe- 
less among the objectors, on account of the doubtful 
character of the individual. In the two bulky volumes 
now before us, Mr Carlyle presents the documentary 
evidence upon which a more favourable estimate than 
usual of the character of Oliver Cromwell is founded. 
There is perhaps no thinking mind that has not, allow- 
ing for the circumstances of the case, often suspected 
great partiality in the usual historical delineations. Such 
is the natural horror of regicide, that it was not to be 
wondered at if a lurid glare were thrown over the por- 
trait of the man and the picture of the events in which 
he was the principal figure; but still, it was to be ex- 
pected that there was some basis of truth in the general 
statements; that they were, at worst, but exaggerations, 
from which, when due abatements were made, we might 
get at something near the exact likeness. If, however, 
we are to adopt Mr Carlyle’s account, there is not a 
single line of the accepted historical narratives that is 
deserving of the least credit; the whole of them must 
be negated and repudiated, so that room may be 
made for one diametrically opposite in all its details, 
however similar in the mere outline—wholly different 
in whatever is of essential and vital importance, and as 
contrary, alike in both minute and large particulars, 
thereto as a truth is to a lie. Never, therefore, were 
mankind (and such is the importance of the question 
involved, that the appeal it includes applies to the race) 
called upon to an investigation of the historical kind 
more suggestive, more full of weight and weighty con- 
sequence, than that now demanded by Mr Carlyle. 

Any popular history will help us to the general im- 
pression acknowledged of Cromwell’s character. Born 
of a good family, but early given to dissipation ; after- 
wards pretending religion, and acting the hypocrite with 
such consummate skill as to deceive the most truly 
pious; suffering his affairs to fall into ruin ‘by the 
length of his prayers and the general abstraction of his 
manner; urged by want to rebellion, fanaticism, and 
ambition ; indebted to accident and intrigue for his suc- 
cess, he thenceforward contrived to build up his fortunes 


* Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall, Strand. 1645. 


on his country’s ruin—waded through blood to the su- 
preme power, being deterred by no crime from the pro- 
secution of his own wilful designs—suffered at the end 
of his career the agonies of remorse ; and though, in his 
domestic relations after his marriage, altogether exem- 
plary, yet leaving to posterity no better reputation than 
that of a character which (to give it in the language of 
the school-books) ‘ was a compound of all the vices and 
all the virtues that spring from inordinate ambition and 
wild fanaticism ’* such is the man as painted to our 
imaginations, in the customary authorities, from Lord 
Clarendon’s history downwards, whether of more or less 
pretension. The biographies of Cromwell that exist, 
Mr Carlyle tells us, are despicable. ‘Criticism,’ he 
adds, ‘of these poor books cannot express itself except 
in language that is painful. They far surpass in stupi- 
dity all the celebrations any hero ever had in this world 
before. They are, in fact, worthy of oblivion—of charit- 
able Christian burial.’ Perhaps there are few who can 
compete with Mr Carlyle in this judgment, since he 
professes to have examined all the original biographies 
enumerated by Mark Noble for his own compilation— 
and more also. Of James Heath he speaks with the 
utmost contempt, calling him ‘ Carrion’ Heath, as being 
one ‘who in fact has no soul, except what saves him 
the expense of salt; who intrinsically is Carrion, and 
not Humanity.’ For our part, we cannot help thinking 
that such a style of writing is prejudicial to the end in 
view, and, but that these volumes are documentary, and 
not inductive, would go far to destroy the author’s cre- 
dit with the reader. But such faults, grave as they 
are, fortunately cannot interfere with a book of docu- 


mentary evidence; and we are bound to add, that never | 


did editor exhibit more pains and sincerity in so editing 
his documents that the reader should properly under- 
stand both them and their relations beyond the possi- 


bility of a mistake. Such an editor was especially 


needed on this occasion, and it is but fair to say that 
Mr Carlyle has fulfilled every requisition. 

The letters and speeches of Oliver Cromwell had 
indeed been previously edited, but in such a manner as 
to be worse than useless; because misrepresenting the 
writer and speaker as one manifestly ignorant and in- 
ept; exciting, indeed, the wonder of the merely cursory 
student, that an individual so incapable of expression 
should have persuaded parliaments, conciliated authors 
of supreme genius, and men of unquestionable intelli- 
gence, and so swayed the destinies of a great nation as 
to command general admiration. The plan adopted by 
Mr Carlyle has removed all the impediments that stood 
in the way of their intelligibility. He has corrected the 
old spelling and punctuation, divided them into sen- 
tences and paragraphs, indicated the reticencies and 
deficiencies of incompetent reporters, with such idiosyn- 
crasies in the character of the orator, or the passion of 
the moment, as would lead to incomplete utterance 
(that is, incomplete to the reader now , though complete 
enough to the fear then), and added such comments, 
explanations, and elucidations, as clear up every point 
that can at all be cleared, and so left the smallest pos- 
sible amount of obscurity remaining. The result has 
been, that, though much in these volumes may be ob- 
solete, and beyond the range of modern sympathies, 
there is scarcely anything but may, with a little patience 
and earnestness, be brought home and appreciated by 
the humblest student deserving the name. We are 
even inclined to give a much higher character to both 
the letters and speeches of the Protector than Mr 
Carlyle himself. His account of the former we sub- 


join :— 


*I called these letters good, but withal only good of 


* This quotation is taken from Dr Mavor’s ‘ History of England,’ 
as presen: a sort of neutral popular statement, in which, more- 
over, youths are generally educated at school. 


eee 
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their kind. No eloquence, elegance, not always even 
clearness of expression, is to be looked for in them. 
They are written with far other than literary aims; 
written, most of them, in the very flame and conflagra- 

tion of a revolutionary struggle, and with an eye to the 
despatch of indis ble pressing business alone; but 
it will be found, I conceive, that for such end they are 
well written. Superfluity, as if by a natural law of the 
case, the writer has had to discard; whatsoever quality 
can be dispensed with, is ind.fterent to him. With un- 
wieldy movement, yet wit: a great solid step, he presses 
through towards his object; has marked out very de- 
cisively what the real steps towards it are; discrimi- 
nating well the essential from the extraneous; forming 
to himself, in short, a true, not an untrue picture of the 
business that is to be done. There is in these letters, 
as I have said above, a silence still more significant of 
Oliver to us than any speech they have. Dimly we 
discover features of an intelligence, and soul of a man, 
greater than any speech. ‘The intelligence that can, 
with full satisfaction to itself, come out in eloquent 
speaking, in musical singing, is, after all, a small intelli- 
gence. He that works and does some poem, not he that 
merely says one, is worthy of the name of poet. Crom- 
well, emblem of the dumb English, is interesting to me 
by the very inadequacy of his speech. Heroic insight, 
valour, and belief, without words—how noble is it in 
comparison to eloquent words without heroic insight!’ 

We now proceed to give such a representation of 
Oliver Cromwell’s conduct and character as Mr Carlyle 
has furnished the materials for in his present important 
publication. 

* Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, was born at Huntingdon, in 
St John’s parish there, on the 25th of April 1599. 
Christened on the 29th of the same month, as the old 
parish registers of that church still legibly testify. 

‘His father was Robert Cromwell, younger son of 
Sir Henry Cromwell, and younger brother of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, knights both; who dwelt successively, in 
rather sumptuous fashion, at the mansion of Hinchin- 
brook hard by. His mother was Elizabeth Steward, 
daughter of William Steward, Esquire, in Ely; an opu- 
lent man, a kind of hereditary farmer of the cathedral 
tithes and church lands round that city; in which 
capacity his son, Sir Thomas Steward, knight, in due 
time succeeded him, resident also at Ely. Elizabeth 
was a young widow when Robert Cromwell married 
her: the first marriage, to one “ William Lynne, Es- 
quire, of Bassingbourne, in Cambridgeshire,” had lasted 
os ear; husband and only child are buried in Ely 

ral, where their monument still stands ; the date 
of ‘hei deaths, which followed near on one another, is 
1589. The exact date of the young widow’s marriage 
to Robert Cromwell is nowhere given, but seems to 
have been in 1591. Our Oliver was their fifth child, 
their second boy; but the first soon died. They had 
ten children in all, of whom seven came to maturity ; 
and Oliver was their only son.’ 

The mother of Oliver Cromwell is said to have been 
descended from the royal Stuart famil iy of Scotland. 

*The house where Robert Cromwell dwelt, where his 
son Oliver and all his family were born, is still familiar 
to every inhabitant of Huntingdon; but it has been 
twice rebuilt since that date, and now bears no memo- 
rial whatever which even tradition can connect with 
him. It stands at the upper or northern extremity of 
the town, beyond the market-place, on the left or 
river-ward side of the street. It is at present a 

ellow brick house, with a walled courtyard, oc- 
pa by some townsman of the wealthier sort. The 
little baeen of Hinchin, making its way to the Ouse, 
which is not far off, still flows “through the courtyard 
of the place, offering a convenience for malting or 
brewing, among other things. Some v but confi- 
dent tradition as to brewing attaches itself to this loca- 
lity; and traces of evidence, I understand, exist that 
before Robert Cromwell’s time it had been employed as 


a brewery ; but of this, or even of Robert Cromwell’s 
own brewing, there is, at such a distance, in such an 
element of distracted calumny, en and con- 
fusion, little or no certain 

As to the events of Oliver Cromwell's boyhood, 
alleged by Heath and subsequent biographers—such as 
his being run away with by an ape along the leads of 
Hinchinbrook, his seeing prophetic spectres, robbing 
orchards, tyrannising over his schoolfellows, acting in 
school-plays, and such like, Mr Carlyle pate them 
one and all as stupid inventions. He was, however, 
educated at the public school of Huntingdon, by Dr 
Beard, and lived from his infancy under religious in- 
fluences ; to which Mr Carlyle fairly enough adds those 
proceeding from the public events of the time, such as 
the Hampton-Court Conference, the Gunpowder Plot, 
and the general struggle of Protestantism against 
Catholicism, which of course was then the chief topic 
of discourse, as it still is of the history of Europe during 
that period. These are the things which account for 
the growth of private opinion and principle, though this 
mode of putting the case is not much adopted by bio- 
graphers in general. It, however, told with good effect 
in the ‘ Life of Savanorola and his Times,’ published a 
year or two ago, and is adopted with similar results in 
Mr Carlyle’s introductory chapters. On the 23d April 
1616 (the very day on which Shakspeare died), young 
Oliver was entered of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge; his tutor being one Richard Howlet. At the 
age of eighteen he was left heir to his father’s property, 
and in charge of his father’s family, and, it would seem, 
consequently left Cambridge; thus early exchanging 
his speculative studies for practical duties. To these 
it would appear that he attached himself, for 
the tradition that he was soon after entered of Lincoln’s, 
or any other inn of court, turns out, investigation, 
to be unfounded. He might indeed have studied law 
awhile at the private chambers of some practitioner; 
but of this, and the kind of life he is supposed to have 
lived while in town, there is no proof whatever. The 
supposition is mere ry wee any foundation 


at all. At no period of his then, was Cromwell a 
wild liver; and at this particular od he seems to 
have behaved himself so well, as to have been admitted 


on visiting terms at Sir James Bouchier’s, whose 
daughter Elizabeth he married 22d August 1620, when: 
he was no more than twenty-one years and four months 
old. Secured by an early marriage against temptation, 
he then returned to the home eyhich was both his 


bouring for ten years assiduously and honestly, not 
omitting such civic, industrial, and social duties as his 
father before him had undertaken. 


Philip Warwick, unluckily 
that has survived, “ he had often been sent for at mid- 
night.” Mr Cromwell for ak years was very “sple- 
netic” (spleen-struck), often thought he was just about 
to die, and also “ had fancies about the Town Cross. 
Brief intimation; of which the reflective reader may 
make a great deal. Samuel Johnson, too, had hypo- 
chondrias: all great souls are apt to have—and to 
in thick darkness generally, till the eternal ways 
the celestial guiding-stars disclose themselves, and 
vague abyss of life knit itself up into firmamen 
them. Temptations in the wilderness, choices of 
cules, and the like, in succinct or loose form, are 
pointed for every man that will assert a soul in 
and be a man, Let Oliver take comfort in 
sorrows and melancholies. The quantity of 
a page tee it not Lae withal the aw oe 
as, t! tity facult: ictory 
pon Mow verted image of 


Fock: 


iF es 


le; 


have? “ oy sorrow is the 


bite 
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smoke, as of Tophet, fi.ling all your universe, it can yet 
by true heart-energy become flame, and brilliancy of 
heaven. Courage! 

* It is therefore in these years, undated by history, 
that we must place Oliver’s clear recognition of Calvin- 
istic Christianity; what he, with unspeakable joy, 
would name his conversion; his deliverance from the 
jaws of eternal death. Certainly a grand epoch for a 
mati ; properly the one epoch—the turning-point which 
guides upwards, or guides downwafds, him and his 
activity forevermore. Wilt thou join with the dragons; 
wilt thou join with the gods? Of thee too the question 
ia dsked—whether by a man in Geneva gown, by a man 
in “ four surplices at All-hallow-tide,” with words very 
imperfect; or by no man, and no words, but only by 
the silences, by the eternities, by the life everlasting and 
the death everlasting. That the “ sense of difference 
between right and wrong” had filled all time and all 

for man, and bodied itself forth into a heaven and 
hell for him: this constitutes the grand feature of those 
Puritan old Christian ages; this is the element which 
stamps them as heroic, and has rendefed their works 
great, manilike, fruitful to all generations. It is by far 
the memorablest achievement of out spéties ; without 
that element, in some form or other, nothing of heroic 
had ever been among ué. 

‘ For many centuries, catholic Christianity, 4 fit em- 
bodiment of that divine sense, had been current more or 

making the generatiotis noblé; and here, in Eng- 
latid, in the century called the seventeenth, we see the 
last aspect of it hitherto—not the last of all, it i& to be 
hoped. Oliver was henceforth a Christian man—believed 
in bog not on Sundays only, but on all days, in all 
places, and in all cases.’ 

Leaving the reader to make what hé can of this 
statement Nh as it does a religious theory, 
upon which opitiions differ), it is sufficient for the 
general argumetit that the facts stated conduces to 
the provf that Oliver was frém the first a sincerely 
religious man, botli in thotight and feeling. In fur- 
ther evidence of this, we find him also a contributor 
to what wa’ called ‘The Féoffee Fund’—a scheme 
originated by Dr Preston, a Puritan college doctor 
of great celebrity, to counteract tle grievance of lay 
imgropriation, through which the country was in- 

ciently supplied with preachers. The plan was, to 
oye such impropriation’ when possible, support good 
linisters in destitute places, and otherwise encourage 
mimistérial work. The wealthy London merchants 
todk it tip, and by degrees the wealthier Puritans all 
over England. e funds thus subscribed were vested 
ini ‘ Feoffees,’ who ftom time to time proceeded to pur- 
chase such advowsons 48 came to market; and to hire 
lecturers—‘ persons not generally in full priests’ orders 
(having scruples about the ceremonies), but in deacotis’ 
of some other orders, with permission to preach’—some 
of. then presching, as ea igs aed to the regular 
priest, dnd some as ‘ running lecturers,’ predching suc- 
céssively in differefit distticts. Such was their success, 
thiit at h tliey excited the jealotisy of Laud, and 
his ings in relation to this matter may be un- 
43 laying the first stone of all tlie troubles that 

fter followed. He (ii Mr Caflyle’s words) ‘took therh 
jotisly in hand, and with patient detail hunted them 
ly out; nay, brought the feoffees themsélves, and 
whole enterprise, into the Star Chamber, and 
with tmphasid eyough, and heavy damages, 


had to 
; and Oliver, we learn, Sy | consorted 


now numerous: among t Hainy 
jusin; John n; the a eke Say ii- 
cousin Pym Conds rk, iy, Sod 


Such are the facts in which we are to seek for the 
sources of Oliver Cromwell’s conduct and motives. 

It is generally stated that Oliver Cromwell was re- 
turned as member for Huntingdonshire in King Charles 
L’s parliament (1625); but this is an error. It was 
his uncle, Sir Oliver, who was then elected, and had 
been to former parliaments—a fact, however, showing 
that the family were accustomed to public life and poli- 
tical considerations. This uncle, who was a royalist, 
was afterwards, being a generous liver, so reduced, as 
to be compelled to part with his estate. 

‘The purchaser,’ says Mr Carlyle, ‘is “Sir Sidney 
Montague, knight, of Barnwell, one of his majesty’s 
Masters of the Requests.” Sir Oliver Cromwell, son of 
the Golden Knight, having now burnt out his splendour, 
disappeared in this way froni Hinchinbrook; retired 
deeper into tlie fens, to a place of his near Ramsey 
Mere, where he continued still thirty years longer to 
reside in an eclipsed manner. It was to this house at 
Ramsey that Oliver, our Oliver, then Captain Cromwell 
in the pafliament’s service, paid the domiciliary visit 
much talked of in the old books. The reduced knight, 
his uncle, was a royalist or malignant; and his house 
had to be searched for arms, for munitions, for furnish- 
ings of any sort, which he might be minded to send off 
to the king, now at York, and evidently intending war. 
Oliver’s dragoons searched with due rigour for the arms; 
while the captain respectfully conversed with his uncle, 
and even “ insisted,” through the interview, say the old 
books, “ on standing uncovered ;” which latter cirgum- 
stance may be taken as an astonishing hypocrisy in 
him, say the old blockhead books. The arms, muni- 
tions, furnishings, weré, with all rigour of law, not 
with more rigour and not with less, carried away; and 
Oliver ed with his uncle for that time, not “craving 
his blessing,” I think, as the old blockhead books say, 
but hoping he might one day either get it or a better 
thah it for what he had now done. Oliver, while in 
military charge of that country, had probably repeated 
visits to pay to his uncle; and they know little of the 
man or of the circumstances who suppose there was 
any likelihood or need of either insolénce or hypocrisy 
in the course of these. 

* As for the old knight, lie seems to have been a man 
of easy temper, given to sumptuosity of hospitality, and 
averse to severer duties. When his eldest son, who also 
showed a turn for expense, presehted him a &chedule of 
debts, craving aid towards the payment of them, Sir 
Oliver answered, with a bland sigh, “ I wish they were 

aid.” Various Cromwells, sons of his, nephews of his, 
sides the great Oliver, took part in the civil war, some 
on this side, some on that, whose indistinct designations 
in the old books aré apt to occasion mistakes with modern 
readers. Sir Oliver vanishes now from Hinchinbrook, 
and all the public business records, into the darker places 
of the Fens. His name disappears from Willis: in the 
next parliament the knight of the shire for Huntingdon 
becomes, instead of him, “ Sir Capell Bedall, baronet.” 

‘In these same years—for the dates and all other cir- 
cumstances of the matter hang dubious in the vagae— 
there is record given by Dugdale—a nian of véry small 
authority on these Cromwell matters—of a certain suit 
instituted, in the King’s Council, King’s Court of Re- 
quests, or wherever it miglit be, by our Oliver ahd other 
reldtions interésted, concerning the lunacy of his uticle, 
Sir Thomas Steward of Ely. It seems they nay 
this Uncle Steward was incapable of hep i is 
affairs, and ought to be féstrained tinder gu 
Which allegation of thitirs, and petition grounded on it, 
the King’s Council saw good to deny; whereupon Sit 
Thomas Steward continued to mftiage his affairs in an 
incapable, or semi-capable manner, and nothing followed 
upon it whatever. Wh 
there ever was such a p’ ing, We are, accordifig 
Dugdale, to consider an act of villatiy—if we incline to 


také that trouble. What we knéw it, that pi 
Tliomas hiinself did hot so considet i) tof exe 
ver 


testament some years afterwards, he declared 


ich eee | of Oliver's, if | 
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his heir-in-chief, and left him considerable property, as 
if nothing had happened. So that there is this di- 
lemma: If Sir Thomas was imbecile, then Oliver was 
right; and unless Sir Thomas was imbecile, Oliver was 
not wrong! Alas! all calumny and carrion : does it not 
mucessantly cry, “ Earth, oh, for pity’s sake, a little 
earth!”’ 

We must inevitably leave the concluding portion of 
our article till next number. 


THE UNHAPPY. 


We are not of those who are inclined to denounce 
this as a miserable world, or who love to magnify its 
shadows and undervalue or deny its lights and pleasures. 
No: the earth is full of the beautiful, the animating, and 
the encouraging; and it is as ungrateful as untrue to 
imagine that the great Father of the human family has 
so far forgotten his paternal character, as to doom his 
children to pass their ‘threescore years and ten’ in a 
world where the chief business is to sigh, and the great 
mass are of necessity to be the unhappy. 

And yet it is not to be gainsaid that the majority 
are the unhappy, if their own complaints are to be 
taken as the only evidence. The, complainers im- 
mensely predominate, and if any cure could be dis- 
covered for grumbling, it-would certainly be a great 
relief to that small minority who are now uncedsingly 
tormented with the complaints of their neighbours. On 


all sides we hear men murmuring at their circumstances, 


despising their situation, and nursing and magnifying 


their troubles; and the less and the more unreal these 
troubles are, the more provokingly are they obtruded 
upon others. 

There are two great mistakes which men fail into, 
which seem to us to produce and aggravate this state 
of things: the first is, the common belief that dur hap- 
piness depends upon our circumstances and station; 
and the other, that there are certain favourable con- 
ditions in which alone perfect happiness is to be found. 
The sooner our minds afe disabused of these mistakes 
the better. Circumstances and station have far less 
ny to promote happiness than is generally supposed. 

e do not wish to be understood as implying that per- 
sons may be happy in every situation: there are certain 
conditions, such as slavery, extreme poverty, prolonged 
and severe pain, in which it would be unreasonable to 
expect happiness. But such circumstances as these are 
the exceptions; the mass of mankind are not in pain, 
nor extreme poverty, nor slavery. They are placed in 
those circumstances which are most conducive to hap- 
piness ; that is, possessing more than a sufficiency of 
the necessaries of life, and if a situation of labour, 
either with head or hand, not only having work to do, 
but work which they must do; which we believe will, 
after all, be found the precise condition most favourable 
to happiness. Such employment calls forth the ener- 
gies, keeps the body in healthy activity, preserves the 
mind from care and anxiety, cherishes feelings of inde- 
pendence, exhilarates the animal spirits, and in every 
respect promotes the well-being of the entire man. 

We therefore assert, that unless this work be very 
severe, the health infirm, the employment decidedly 
unadapted to the capabilities and tastes, or the real 
necessaries of life almost unattainable, a fair share of 
happiness is within reach, and if it is not found, we 
had need rather to blame ourselves than our condition 
—to suspect something wrong in the disposition within, 
rather than in the circumstances by which we are éur- 
rounded, And yet how many sigh for this or that place 
in society, and refuse to enjoy the present and daily 
comforts that drop thickly upon their path till that end 
be attained, and which indeed is rarely the case! Ambi- 
tion is a ladder whose summit is nowhere, though its base 
is everywhere, and he who places his discontented foot 
upon it, is entering upon a course of feverish restlessness, 
and bidding adieu to settled comfort and enjoyment. 
The eminence desired becomes only the second step in 


the ladder, and is but an additional spur to something 
still more elevated and ambitious; and the higher the 
point gained, the more fear of retrograding and losing 
the ground already won. There must be a certain amount 
of discipline of the passions, a certain amount of self- 
denial, a certain amount of universal love—in short, an 
agreement between our convictions of what is right, and 
our earnest endeavours to practise it; and if this point 
be attained, it will do more to secure our happiness than 
any remove of situation or change of circumstances that 
we can possibly imagine. But where our convictions 
and our practice are at variance, atd the great laws by 
which we are governed are disobeyed; it is absurd to ex- 
pect happiness in any position. We will give two or 
three illustrations of unhappy characters to be met with 
every day, which may serve to explain more fully what 
we mean :— 

Edward is a young man of some talent certainly, and, 
with his decent and comfortable circumstances, and his 
mental capacity of enjoyment, might surely be happy; 
yet he is not so. He is proud of his intellectual supe- 
riority, is eager for a wider sphere to display his talents, 
and is moody and misanthropic because he thinks his 
superiority is not sufficiently recognised and admired. 
The position he desires is that of an idol, and the atti- 
tude of his cireling friends should be, in his modest esti- 
mation, that of humble worshippers. Those that are 
his equals or superiors he envies, those that are beneath 
him he despises. Because the world naturally refuses 
to pay him the homage he claims, he rails at it, and af- 
fects to despise that praise which in reality he so much 
desires to secure. Now, nothing can be plainer than 
that his unhappiness is his fault, not his misfortune—the 
result of his own inordinate desirés, rathet than any real 
cause of complaint; and that if he would get rid of that 
sourness that is preying upon his temper and heart, he 
must revise his principles, moderate his expectations, 
and refuse not to appreciate that talent in others which 
he desires to be appreciated in himself, nor to render 
that respect to his superiors which he his infe- 
riors to render to him. He is violating habitually the 
great laws which his Maker has ordained; and as they 
will not alter for him, the change must be on his side, 
and his life and those laws brought into greater har- 
mony: then, and not till then, will he be happy. 

Another illustration. My neighbour Temple is a 
friendless man: he confesses it, he complains of it. He 
declares that he never met with a mind he could fully 
sympathise with (and I am sure it is not because his 
own is so transcendently superior); that mankind are 
so selfish and so cold that friendship is a thing scarcely 
to be hoped for. The consequence is, lie feels isolated, 
is melancholy, and suspicious. But has he ever set 
about making friends in the right way? Has he ever, 
by acts of good-will, kindness, friendly feeling, himself 
made proper advances to those whose friendship he 
complaifis of not possessing? 18 he himself prepared, 
by self-denial, respect for the feelings of others, and 
warmth of affection, to play his own part in the harmo- 
nious duet of friendship? We are afraid not; we fear 
his own heart is out of tane—that there is too much 
pride, misanthropy, doggedness of opinion, and want of 
delicacy in himself, to allow of his reciprocating the 
friendship of ary one, even if it wete thrust upon him. 
If he wish to be happy, if he would enjoy the blessings 
of friendship, let him, instead of railing at the ‘cold, 
selfish world,’ as he calls it, set it a better example than 
he has hitherto done; let him come out of his selfish- 
ness, his pride, his sarcastic bitterness—let him make 
proper advances, and he will find friends ; tnd: many who 
come into contact with him will be attracted, 
back to him with interest his offered love and 

Again: Mr F—— is a large capitalist, and employs 
in his extensive manuf 


< 


hands—men, women, and He his car- 
riagé, lives in a mansion, and circum- 
stances could make , one would think he could 


scarcely help being so. And yet he has a heavy dis- 
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satisfied heart, and a countenance more wo-begone or 
—-, tive of enjoyment is not to be seen among all 
orkpeople. How is this? It is the very 
abeume he een eves man, the one 
desire which has influenced him from youth, and yet, as 
ay ae ag station, go ee roportion has 
eis cea tes his unhappi- 

dig gg this: when he ae @ poor seat quit, his simple 
duties were tolerably well performed ; industry, patience, 
self-denial, were exercised, and he was happy. But now 
his duties have somewhat altered with his change of 
station ; the duties of industry and patience have given 
place to those of influence and liberality; he is now a 
man of authority rather than obedience, and many of 

his t new duties are utterly neglected. He is a hard mas- 
ter; the pla pg creatures he employs by scores are utterly 
—~ him ; they are employed by him for his 


it 


own he calculates upon a certain profit on the 
labour of each, and cares not to know anything more 
about them than as far as they do that work cheaply 
and effectively. He is continually complaining of un- 
—— and dishonest workmen, but he exerts no in- 

uence to benefit them, and their conduct at most is but 
a gross copy of his own selfishness and cunning. They 
are uneducated, immoral, irreligious, but he cares not; 
all his thought is to add from the profits of business so 


has already amassed. No wonder there is 
that scowl on his countenance, no wonder that the 
nightmare of discomfort sits heavily upon his spirit ; 
he is not doing his duties, nor using his influence and 
wealth for good. We could prescribe for him. Let 
him look at his responsibilities and duties honestly ; let 
him break out of that of self which enthrals 
him, and live for his God and his neighbour; let him 
remember that these poor workpeople are really his 
brothers and his sisters, and let him grudge not to ap- 
propriate a part of his gains to the rendering their cir- 
cumstances more comfortable, and their characters more 
elevated. Let him do this, and he may be happy; but 
till then, he may tyrannise as he may, h as he 
choose, add hundred to hundred, and acre to acre, but 
he will still remain what he is now—a useless, selfish, 
unhappy man. 

Such persons as these require not so much, therefore, 
an alteration of circumstances, as an alteration of them- 
selves: the heart is the deficient mainspring, which 
throws the whole machinery out of order. The selfish 
man, the proud man, the avaricious man, must expect 
to be unhappy, for they are drying up in their own 
hearts very sources from which their happiness 
must flow, if it flow at all. As well might a man put 
out his lamp, and then complain of the darkness, as such 
ee put from them the sympathies and charities of 
ife, and then complain of their unhappiness. 

The other great mistake—that of supposing that — 
are some stations and circumstances on earth of ba ony 
happiness, is another fertile source of dissatisfaction. 
Many seem to imagine that their own station and con- 
dition is of all others the most miserable, and that there 
are others to which, if they could but attain, all their 
cares and sorrows would vanish. And yet a greater 
absurdity never found a lodging in the human breast, 
hope never leaned on a more rotten staff. There is no 


have their pleasures. The aching head and the feverish 
pulse are as often found in the palace as in the cottage ; 
ee ae over her dead child as bitterly as 


distinction, but perfect 
wibts todeanseperan ath Go tateoll, 


in any condition, even the most favourable, be chequered 
with pain and pleasure, the pro ns of which will 
mainly depend upon ourselves. atever our situation 
may be, it is what we are, and not what we have, that 
must constitute our happiness. Let us make the most 
of the comforts which Providence has placed within our 
reach, cultivate happiness in ourselves, increase it as 
much as we can in all around us, and seek it in the know- 
ledge and obedience of Him who is its source. If at 
any time we should feel unhappy, let us review our prin- 
ciples and our practice, and see if the fault be not 
rather within than without, and remember that, by 
whatever name we may seek happiness, whether plea- 
sure, honour, power, or wealth, we shall seek her quite 
in vain, except under the familiar and too often re- 
pulsive name of—Duty. 


WATER-CRESS. 


Most persons are acquainted with the water-cress and 
its salutary properties; they know generally that it 
grows in brooks, and on the borders of fresh and running 
streams. Few, however, of those who, in the busy 
thoroughfares or quiet suburbs of London, hear the 
cry of ‘ water cre-e-ses,’ or see in their daily walks the 
old red-cloaked women sorting the little bundles at the 
corners of streets, have any idea that the cultivation of 
this esculent now forms an important branch of horti- 
cultural and commercial industry ; which, from the in- 
creasing consumption, and use made of the plant in 
pharmacy, is gradually rising into consequence. 

In the present day, the water-cress may be fourd on 
almost every table, from the highest to the lowest. It is 
one of the most powerful antiscorbutics with which we 
are acquainted, and is said to possess the property of 
exciting the appetite and fortifying the stomach. We 
have no certain information that it is cooked in any 
part of England, as is occasionally the case in France ; 
but in the north of Germany, to which country we owe 
its original cultivation, it is boiled and eaten as spinach. 


In an old botanical work,* we are told that the 


watery part of Tothill Fields, Westminster, was over- 
run with water-cress, and that it grew on the banks of 
the Thames in several places. The same work also 
enumerates many places in England where this refresh- 
ing vegetable was abundant; and it is now known that, 


like many other of the simple but useful productions of 


nature, which, in their natural varieties, abound wher- 
ever they may be beneficial to man, it is to be found in 
most parts of the world. 

It is of the Cruciferous family, which comprehends 
about twenty species, all possessing high antiscorbutic 
properties, and of the genus Nasturtium, ‘said to have 
been so called from the effect its acrimony produces on 
the muscles of the nose—nasus tortus, signifying a con- 
vulsed nose.’f ‘The common cress is known as Nastur- 


tium officinale, and presents two varieties, the green and | 


the blue, which by cultivation have been rendered far su- 
perior to what they were in their wild state; being less 
acrid, and not so liable to contract the taste of slime and 
mud as those found in ditches and marshes. 

Fifty years ago, a considerable proportion of the sup- 
ply that found its way to the metropolitan market was 
gathered from the numerous little streams which inter- 
sect the meadows near the towns of Newbury and Hun- 
gerford, in the county of Berkshire, from which places 
it was brought in sacks by the stage-coachmen of the 
day, who shared in the profits of the sale. The first 
attempts at regular cultivation in the neighbourhood of 
London, appear to have been made in the year 1808 at 
Springhead, a village near Gravesend. This plantation 
still exists, and is sometimes visited by the frequenters 
of the well-known semi-watering-place just mentioned, 
for the purpose of regaling themselves with a fresh- 
plucked salad and bread and butter. Another planta- 


* Miller's Gardeners’ Dictionary. 1807. 
¢ Loudon. Encyclopaedia of Planta. 
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ture of the soil. 


tion was afterwards commenced in Surrey, but subse- 
quently abandoned. The culture, however, continued 
to spread, particularly in localities favourably situated 
with regard to springs of water. Near Rickmansworth, 
in Hertfordshire, where there is a fine stream running 
over a chalky bottom, there are now about fifteen acres 
under cultivation. The Springhead plantation consists 
of four acres, while on the opposite side of the Thames, 
at Waltham Abbey, in Essex, is another of six acres. 
These, though extensive, are insufficient to meet the 
demand of the huge metropolis. Other supplies are ob- 
tained from greater distances. From Uxbridge and Salis- 
bury great quantities are forwarded to London, packed 
in hampers, every day in the year excepting Sundays ; 
and some idea may be formed of the enormous con- 
sumption from the sum-total of the annual sales, which 
amounts to more than L.10,000. 

The culture of cress requires much attention and 
watchfulness, especially in winter, in which season, 
during a single night, a sharp frost may destroy a whole 
plantation, if too remote from the springs to retain 
their mild temperature. The ground is generally laid 
out in parallel trenches, separated by small mounds, on 
which succulent vegetables may be grown. The bottom 
should be covered with several inches of sandy vege- 
table earth, perfectly level and equalised, so that the 
water may have a regular flow in every part. The 
months of March and August are the most favourable 
for putting in the plants, which are generally set in 


|| suckers or tufts, eight or ten inches apart. A well- 


planted trench will be in full bearing after the first year, 
according to the temperature of the water and the na- 
The activity of the vegetation depends 
particularly on the state of the atmosphere; but if the 
plantation has been made with care, and the plants well 
chosen, it will require no other precautions, with the 
exception of occasional weedings, than those necessary 
to guard it from winter frosts, and the irruption of foul 
and muddy water in thaws and storms. 

In favourable seasons the cress may be gathered 
every three weeks; but in cold weather, two months 
are sometimes required to bring the plants to perfection. 
After these gatherings, it is customary to roll and level 
the bottom of the trench, or to manure when required. 
A good plantation will last a long time; but it should 
be renewed by the same process as at first, whenever it 
shows signs of decay. Sometimes, in frosty weather, 
the supply of water is increased until the plants are 
completely covered; but as this submersion weakens 
them, it should not be continued longer than absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr Loudon describes the process as follows :— 
‘Some market gardeners, who can command a small 
stream of water, grow the water-cress in beds sunk 
about a foot in a retentive soil, with a very gentle slope 
from one end to the other. Along the bottom of this 
bed, which may be of any convenient length and 
breadth, chalk or gravel is deposited, and the plants 
are inserted about six inches every way. Then, accord- 
ing to the slope and length of the bed, dams are made 


| six inches high across it, at intervals; so that when 
| these dams are full, the water may rise not less than 


three inches on all the plants included in each. The 


| water being turned on, will circulate from dam to dam ; 
| and the plants, if not allowed to run to flower, will 
| afford abundance of young tops in all but the winter 


months, A stream of water no larger than what will 
fill a pipe of an inch bore, will, if not absorbed by the 
soil, suffice to irrigate in this way an eighth of an 
acre. As some of the plants are apt to rot off im winter, 
the plantation should be laid dry two or three times a 
year, and all weeds and decayed parts removed, and 
vacancies filled up. Cress grown in this way, however, 
is far inferior to that grown in a living stream flowing 
over gravel or chalk.’ 

The history of the cultivation of this plant on the 
continent affords some interesting particulars, which 
serve to exemplify the advantages that accrue, with 


proper attention, from the apparently humblest objects. 
About the beginning of the present century, an attempt 
was made to form cress grounds in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, similar to those then common on the banks 
of the Rhine, by the Count de Lasteyrie; but without 
success ; while the markets of that capital were sup- 
plied only by persons who travelled to distances, some- 
times of forty collecting the cress wherever 
it could be found. The supply was seldom sufficient 
to satisfy the limited demand, although it frequently 
consisted of nothing more than bunches of marshy 
plants masked by a few sprigs of the genuine vege- 
table. 

In the winter of 1809, Monsieur Cardon, then prin- 
cipal director of the hospital chest of the grand army, 
was quartered with his staff at Erfurt, the capital of 
Upper Thuringia. Walking one day in the environs of 
the city, when the earth was covered with snow, he 
was astonished by the sight of several long trenches, 
from ten to twelve feet in width, covered with the most 
brilliant green. Curious to know the cause of what 
appeared to be a phenomenon at that season, he walked 
towards them, and perceived with the greatest surprise 
that the trenches formed a large plantation of water- 
cress, presenting the aspect of a verdant carpet on a 
surface in every direction white with snow. In answer 
to his inquiries, M. Cardon learned that the plantations 
had existed for many years, and belonged to the autho- 
rities of the city, from whom they were rented by the 
cultivators at the annual sum of L.2400. Since that 
time, however, their value has greatly increased. From 
a statement published in 1830, we find that the annual 
return then amounted to more than L.8000; and that 
the cress, highly esteemed for its purity and superior 
qualities, was sold in all the cities on the Rhine, and in 
the markets of Berlin, at a distance of 120 miles from 
the place of its growth. 

M. Cardon foresaw the benefits that might be ex- 
pected to arise from the introduction of this branch of 
horticultural industry into the neighbourhood of Paris ; 
and, after a long search, found twelve acres of a thin 
sandy alluvium at St Leonard, in the valley of the 
Nonette, between Senlis and Chantilly, which, contain- 
ing many beautifully limpid springs at a temperature 
of 59 degrees, appeared to be well adapted for a cress 
plantation. He engaged two well-informed individuals 
from Erfurt who were acquainted with the method of 
cultivation. ‘The ground was laid out in trenches of 250 
feet in length by 12 feet in breadth; which, were, how- 
ever, afterwards reduced to one-half of those dimensions, 
as it appeared that the water lost its natural tempera- 
ture, and froze in the winter, by flowing over so large a 
surface. In a few years, after an expenditure of L.3200, 
there were 92,000 square feet under cultivation. 

It was no longer the cress clandestinely gathered, 


often in flower, or run to seed, that was exposed for | 
sale in the French metropolis. ‘The cress of St Leonard | 
arrived, packed with a care to which the Parisians were 


strangers. Its freshness and purity were such, that the 
market-women, of their own accord, offered double the 
usual price before any demand had been made; and, in 


testimony of their high satisfaction, feasted the ———- 


man cultivator who had come to superintend the sa 
and the wagoner, and sent them home decorated with 
ribbons and flowers. RT te 
Much greater precautions appear en in th 
packing and transport of the cress in France than in 
this country. The French growers are particularly 
careful in warm weather, and guard the plants from 
exposure to the least storm, as they then turn yellow. 
They pack them in baskets, which contain from twenty- 
five to thirty dozens of bunches, so arranged as to leave 
a circular opening or chimney up the centre, which 
always remains empty. The are then 
on rails fixed acros# a wagon, so as to permit a free 
current of air through all the openings; and in the 
suromer, before putting on the tilt, the whole are well 
watered, to preserve their freshness during the night, 


yaee™ , 
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and they are delivered at the market early in the morn- 
in the most perfect condition. 

regularity of the arrivals and constant freshness 
of the cress sent every day from the grounds at St 
Leonard, not only insured the success of the scheme, 
but brought forward a host of competitors. M. Cardon’s 
German workmen left him to commence rival establish- 
ments ; and there are now in the environs of Paris six- 
teen plantations, producing annually 1,350,000 dozens 
of bunches, valued at L.37,800; and, adding the charges 
of transport, and expenses of all the individuals employed 
in this branch of trade, which, a few years ago, no 
existence, the sum actually circulated amounts to not 
less than L.60,000. 

Formerly, the sale in Paris seldom amounted to more 
than L.20 daily in the best season; while at the present 
time, a supply of not fewer than twenty wagon-loads, 
worth L.240,‘is required to meet the daily demand. 


Column for Poung People. 
VIRTUE AND GENEROSITY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GUIZOT. 


Monsieur de Flanmont.—Would you like, my children, to 
hear two stories of robbers that i have read in an English 
magazine ? 

Children.—Oh yes, papa; are they very long? 

M. de Flanmont—No; but I think you will be a good 
deal puzzled to give me your opinion of them. 

Ciuldren.—How 80, papa? 

M. de Flanmont.—You shall see. Here is the tirst. An 
English stage-coach, full of passengers, was easing to- 
wards a large town. The conversation fell on the subject 
of highwaymen, who frequently robbed travellers upon that 
road, and they began to inquire of each other how they 
would be able to save their money in case of an attack; 
when all declared that they had taken precaution, and 
were safe. A young woman of the party, with more can- 
dour than prudence, exclaitned, ‘Though I have all I am 
worth in the world with me (bank-notes for two hundred 


little rears and that you will believe me ever to 
your devoted servant, &c. &c. : 

Gustavus.—Ah, papa, the young woman had no longer 
any reason to complain; and the old man was not to blame, 
since he gave so much more than she had lost. 

Clementina.—Y es; but if I had been in her place, I would 
rather not have been obliged to take off my shoes and 

ings before the robbers. 

Gustavus.—Oh, that did not de her much harm. 

Henry.— But, papa, if the robbers, notwithstanding their 
mys had searched every one strictly, and had taken 

the old man his thirty thousand pounds, he would 
not have been able to return the young woman her two 
hundred pounds, and he would have been the cause of her 
losing it. 

M. de Flanmont.—Henry is right: the old man did a 
positive injury, without having any certainty of being able 
to repair it. * 

Henry.—Of course no confidence ean be placed upon the 
word of a robber. 

Gustavus.—But then he was sure that if he did not do 
that, they would have taken from him his thirty thousand 

unds. 

M. de Flanmont.—That is true; but do you think, my 
dear Gustavus, that we are permitted to save ourselves 
from any great misfortune, by causing one equally great to 
another ? For, after all, the loss of the two hundred pounds 
was as great a misfortune to the young woman, as the 
thirty thousand would have been to the old man, as it was 
her whole fortune. 

Gustavus.—Y es, papa, but he knew that he would return 
it. 

M. de Flanmont.—He intended it, no doubt ; but Henry 
has shown you that it might not have been in his power 
to do so. her accidents might have occurred to prevent 
him, he might have lost his pocket-book on the road, or 
he might have died suddenly, &c. 

Clementina.—Oh yes ; and then the young woman would 
have had neither her two hundred pounds, nor the other 
two hundred pounds, nor the beautiful comb. 

M. de Flanmont.—He would also have left his integri’, , 
and the fate of his fellow-traveller, to the chances of the 


= yet the robbers could never find them; they are 
mside the foot of my stocking.’ A few minutes after, the 
coach was attacked, and the passengers were ordered to 
deliver their purses. The robbers found so little money in 
them, that they were much dissatisfied, and declared that, 
if they did not immediately get a hundred pounds, the 

would search them strictly, and give them some Aa 
treatment. They were about to execute their threats, 
when an old man who sat in a corner of the coach, and 
had hitherto scarcely uttered a syllable, said, ‘ You will 
find double the swum you demand if you will only make 
that lady take off her shoes and stockings.’ The robbers 
followed | his advice, took the notes, and went off. What 
do you say of this old man? 

Clementina.— Ah, papa, what wickedness! 

M. de Flanmont.— All the passengers thought as you do. 
They loaded him with reproaches and abuse, and threat- 
ened to throw him out of the coach. The grief of the 
young woman was beyond description. The old man 
seemed insensible to their abuse and their threats; the 
only excuse he made was, that every one had a right to 
take care of himself. When the coach arrived at the 
town in the evening, the old man got off before any of his 
companions had time to make him feel their vengeance. 
The young woman spent a sorrowful night; but what was 
her aurprine when, the next morning, she received four 
— pounds, a very beautiful comb, and the following 
etter :— 

Mapam—The man whom you had yesterday so much 
reason to detest, seuds you the sum which you lost, inte- 
rest to double the amount, and a comb of nearly equal 
value. I am grieved at the trouble I was under the neces- 
sity of giving you; but a few words will explain my con- 
duct. I have just returned from India, where I spent ten 
years of hardship; the fortune I realised there amounts to 
thirty thousand pounds, the whole of which I had in bills 
yesterday in 2 baa If I had been searched with the 
strictness which was threatened, I should have lost all. 
What was to be done? I could not the risk of being 


furnished me with the means of av this calamity: I 
beg, therefore, that you will not to accept this 


future ily uncertain—and all to spare himself a 
misfortune which, though undoubtedly a great one, he had 
no right to evade by causing one equally great to another. 
It is here where the difference lies between prudence and 
virtue: prudence begins by considering the best means of 
getting out of a difficulty, and thinks it enough to make 
reparation for any evil it has caused to others: virtue is | 
not satisfied with the hope of being one day able to repair | 
an injury ; it will not commit one, and therefore, though it 
may be sometimes less fortunate, is always more peaceful, 
It is by doing wrong, even with the prospect of good aris- 
ing from it, that men fall into difficulties, and often into 
errors, from which they can never be extricated. However 
rudent a person may be, he cannot flatter himself that 
he has foreseen every consequence that may arise, or know 
that some of them may not be very disastrous ; whilst, by 
imposing on ourselves the law of being first virtuous, we 
the certainty of never doing an injury to any one 
with which we can afterwards reproach ourselves for being 
the cause. 

Gustavus.—But, papa, what ought he to have done ? 

M. de Flanmont.—I do not know ; all that Iam sure of 
is, that we ought not to do as the old man did. You will 
some day see for yourself how many misfortunes happen 
in the world by the false notion men so often entertain, 
that they can arrange and direct events to suit their own 
purposes: they regulate their conduct according to this 
expectation ; and afterwards events multiply, become so 
entangled, happen in such unexpected ways, that they 
often see their projects fail, as their virtue invariably does, 
and they are unable to recover themselves. We ought, on 
the contrary, first to secure our integrity, and afterwards 
take what advantage we can of circumstances ; besides, 
who knows what resources may be presented to the mind 
of a man firmly determined not to do anything against his 
conscience? It is undoubtedly very convenient to make 
use of the first means that offer themselves, but can we be 
sure that they are the only means, and that, were we to 
take a little more pains, we might not find another equally 
efficacious and more creditable? Whoever holds fast his 
integrity, and is, besides, active and industrious, will al- | 

always get out of difficulties. I do not at this mo- | 
ment see in what way the old man could have saved his | 


SSA SAY | 
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thirty thousand pounds; but haps, if he had not so 
immediately determined on informing against the you 
woman, some other expedient might = been presen| 

to his mind that would have been much better. 

Gustavus.—I agree with you, papa; but you promised 
us another story, 

M. de Flanmont.—Here it is. You will now see, that if 
we must not do an injury that we can never be sure of 
repairing, neither must we do wrong even with the best 
intention. An English nobleman, pay B way from London 
to one of his estates, was stopped in a wood by six robbers. 
Two of them seized the coachman, two others the foot- 
man, while the remaining two, placing themselves on each 
side of the carriage, presented pistols to his head. ‘ Your 
pocket-book, my lord,’ said one of the robbers, who was 
a. hideous-looking fellow. His lordship drew from his 
pocket a tolerably heavy purse, and gaye it to the robber, 
who felt its weight, ani appeared dissatisfied. ‘ Your 
pocket-book, my lord,’ said he again, and presented his 
pistol. His lordship quietly delivered his pocket-book, 
which the robber opened, and, while doing so, the ngbleman 
had time to examine his countenance: he had never seen 
such small and piercing eyes, so long a nose, such hollow 
cheeks, so large a mouth, or so prominent a chin. The 
robber took some papers out of the pocket-book, and 
then returned it. ‘Good journey, my lord,’ said he, and 
withdrew immediately with his companions. 

On reaching home, his lordship examined his pocket- 
book to see what had been taken, and found he had been 
robbed of two thousand five hundred pounds, and that 
there was left in it five hundred pounds. He congratulated 
himself upon that, and told his friends that he would 
willingly give a hundred pounds that they might see the 
fellow. Never had highwayman a countenance better 
adapted to his trade. The nobleman soon forgot his loss, 
and thought no more of the matter, when, some years 
afterwards, he received the following letter :— 

My Lorp—I am a poor Jew. The prince of the states 
in which I resided deprived us of everything. I came, with 
five other Jews, to England, in order to save my life. After 
suffering severely at sea, the ship we were in was wrecked 
near the coast. An Englishman, a perfect stranger to me, 


swam to my assistance, and saved my life at the peril of 


his own. Nor was this all ; he took me to his home, called 
in a doctor, and had me taken care of till I was quite re- 
eovered ; and for all this he asked me no remuneration. 
This man was a woollen-factor, and had twelve children. 
Some time afterwards I found him in great grief. Dis- 
turbances had broken out in America, and the American 
merchants with whom he was connected were dishonest 
enough to take advantage of circumstances, and not pay 
him. In one month, said he, I shall be ruined, for I ex- 
Fest draughts upon me which I am gon | unable to meet. 
lis grief drove me to distraction ; I took a desperate re- 
solution ; ‘I owetmy life to him,’ said I, ‘and I will sacri- 
fice it for him.’ With the five Jews who accompanied me 
to England, I took my stand upon the high-road—you 
know what followed. I sent my benefactor the money I 
took from you, which saved him for that time ; but his 
creditors did not pay himin the end. He died a week 
since, without having been able to clear off all hia debts, 
On the same day I gained a prize in the lottery, of four thou- 
sand pounds, I new return you the sum of which robbed 
you, with the interest of it. Send the thousand pounds 

which remain to the factor’s unfortunate family (whose 
\ address I will give you at the end of my letter), and inquire 
of them respecting a poor Jew who was generously received 
and saved by them. 

P.S. I declare to you, that when you were attacked, not 
one of our pistols was loaded ; neither could our cutlasses 
| be drawn from the seabbard. Spare yourself all search or 
inquiry. When this letter reaches you I shall be again at 
sea. God preserve you ! 

The nobleman made inquiry, and found that what the 
| Jew had stated was true in every particular, and from 
that time he took care of the factor’s family. I will give 


a hundred pounds, he would often say, to whoever will 
bring me information of the death of my frightful Jew, and 
a thousand 


ds to whoever will bring him to me alive. 
Henry.— Vhy did he wish to hear of his death, papa ? 
M. Flanmont.—Because this Jew was in reality a 
dangerous person to society. A man capable of resorting 
to such an action, even from the best motives, is always a 
m to be feared. The safety and happiness of ty 
Dopend om recpest and an on being paid to the laws, 


which preserve its order, by defending the person and pro- 
perty of every one. The laws cannot enter into an exami- 
nation ef the motives which may induce ee el - 
attack the person or pro ny of not y e- 
man been a judge, and the Jew brought his 

he could not (even though he knew his whole history) do 
otherwise than pm Fr to the ity preseri by 
the law, except by endeavouring to procure for him the 
pardon of his sovereign. 

Gustavus.—The Jew had not, however, loaded his pistols; 
he would not commit murder. 

M. de Flanmont.—He would consequently have suffered 
a less severe punishment than that inflicted upon assassins; 
but he was not the less a robber. 

Clementina.—Y es ; but it was to save his benefactor that 
he risked his own life, out of gratitude. It was surely a 
great sacrifice; he would not have robbed for anything 
else. 

M. de Flanmont.—Undoubtedly this Jew. was susceptible 
of the most generous sentiments and the greatest devoted- 
ness, and this ought to weigh a great deal with us in form- 
ing our opinion of him. It would also most probably procure 
him his pardon, or at least a great mitigation of his punish- 
ment; but for morality, and the interests of society, firm 
and correct principles are more essential than fine feel- 
ings. We cannot allow individuals to adopt what measures 
they please, to gratify their feelings or display their gene- 
rosity, Even virtue must be subservient to those laws 
which wisdom acknowledges to be of incontestable adyan- 
tage, and that marks the way in which it may be exercised, 
and the barriers that it must not pass. Thus, in the con- 
duct of our Jew, in all that preceded and followed his 
act, there were circumstances that were even praiseworthy : 
he only wanted to save his benefactor; he took no more 
than he required for that purpose; he kept nothing for 
himself; and even scrupulously repaid both the sum and 
the interest of it; he did not ren tip a farthing of what 
he gained in the lottery, as, after having repaid the hoble- 
man, he gave what remained to the children of his bene- 
factor. All this is very fine, very disinterested, but it 
does not prevent the action itself from being blameable; 
and it is what often occurs when people allow themselves 


to be governed by their feelings, let them be ever so good, 
instead of regulating their conduct by the steady immove- 
able principles which sometimes restrain the feelings, but 


always insure our virtue. 

Fenry.—Yet, papa, the nobleman promised more to him 
who should bring him the Jew alive, than to him who 
should bring the account of his death. 

M. de Flanmont.—Because he well knew that a man who 
was capable of such strong and devoted feelings, was 
one who only required stronger principles, and a less 
embarrassing situation, to become a person of distin- 
guished virtue. He undoubtedly intended to teach him 
that, if it is noble to sacrifice our life to a benefactor, that 
this sacrifice should never be made at the expense of our 
virtue. He perhaps also wished to attach him to himself, 
and relieve him from the difficulties of his situation, which 
had him to id nerosity of feeling of more 
importance than strict principles of justice. ty 
may lead us even farther than duty, but it should never 
take us out of the direct line, or make us deviate in the 
slightest degree from the straight path of virtue. 


CONDUCT TOWARDS INFERIORS, 


Nothing shows a greater abjectness of spirit than an 
overbearing temper appearing m a person’s behaviour to 
inferiors. To insult or abuse those who dare not answer 
again, is as sure a mark of cowardice, as it would be to 
attack with a drawn sword a woman ora child. Wherever, 
therefore, you see a person given to insult his inferiors, you 
may assure yourself he will creep to his superiors ; for the 
same baseness of mind will lead him to act the part of a 
bully to those who cannot resist, and of a coward to those 
who can. But though servants and other dependents may 
not have it in eg Ee to retort the injurious usage 
be receive from superiors, they are sure to be even 
wi 


to inferiors is, to treat them with generosity and humanity, 
but by no means with familiarity on the one hand, or with 
insolence on the other.— Dignity of Human Nature. 
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EMULATION. 


Those natural inclinations of the human mind ought to 
be to the utmost (under proper regulations) 
which tend to put it upon action and excelling. Whoever 
would wish his son to be diligent in his studies, and active 
in business, can use no better means for that purpose than 
stirring up in him emulation, a desire of praise, and a sense 
of honour and shame. Curiosity will put a youth upon in- 
quiring into the nature and reason of things, and endea- 
vouring to acquire universal knowledge. This passion 
ought therefore to be excited to the utmost, and gratified, 
even when it shows itself by his asking the most childish 
questions, which should always be answered in as rational 
_ satisfying a manner as possible.—Dignity of Human 

ature. 


PROMISERS. 


There is a sort of people in the world of whom the youn 
and inexperienced stand much in need to be warned. 
These are the sanguine promisers. They may be divided 
into two sorts. The first are those who, from a foolish 
custom of fawning upon all those they come in compan 
with, have learned a habit of promising to do great kind- 
nesses, which they have no thought of performing. The 
other are a sort of warm people, who, while they are 
lavishing away their promises, have really some thought of 
doing what they engage for; but afterwards, when the 
time of eee comes, the sanguine fit being gone off, 
the trouble or expense appears in another light; the pro- 
miser cools, and the expectant is bubbled, or perhaps 
greatly injured by the disappointment.— Burgh. 


HABITS OF THE PUMA. 


The puma, or South American lion, has a wide geogra- 
phical range in that continent, being found from the equa- 
torial forests, throughout the deserts of Patagonia, as far 
south as the damp and cold latitudes of Terra del Fuego. 
I have seen its footsteps in the Cordillera of Central Chili, 
at an elevation at least of 10,000 feet. In La Plata, the 
puma preys chiefly on deer, ostriches, bizcacha, and other 
small quadrupeds ; it there seldom attacks cattle or horses, 
and most rarely man. In Chili, however, it destroys many 
young horses and cattle, owing probably to the scarcity of 
other quadrupeds, I have heard likewise of two men and 
a woman who had been thus killed. It is asserted that 
the puma always kilis its prey by springing on the shoulders, 
and then drawing back the ead with one of its paws, until 
the vertebrae break. I have seen in Patagonia the skeletons 
of guanacos with their necks thus dislocated. The puma, 
after eating its fill, covers the carcase with many large 
bushes, and lies down to watch it. This habit is often the 


The Chilian then knows there is a puma watching his prey; 
the word is given, and men and dogs hurry to the chase. 
It is asserted that if a puma has once been betrayed by 
thus watching the carcase, and has then been hunted, it 
never resumes this habit, but that, having gorged itself, it 
wanders away. Unlike many of the feline family, it is easily 
killed. In an open country, it is first entangled with the 
bolas, then lassoed, and dragged along the ground till ren- 
dered insensible. At Tandeel, south of the La Plata, I was 
told that within three months one hundred were thus 
destroyed. In Chili, they are anges bow ys up bushes 
or trees, and are then cither shot or baited to death by 
he dogs. The dogs employed in this chase belong to a 
breed called 


- 


peculiar eros: they are weak, slight ani- 
mals, like long-legged terriers, but are born with a peculiar 
instinct for this sport. The puma is described as being 
pin A een when pursued, it often returns on its former 
track, then suddenly making a a = one side, 
waite there till the dogs have passed by. It is a very silent 
animal, uttering no cry even when wounded, and only 


i 


during the breeding season.— Darwin’s Journal, 
INFLUENCE OF VEGETABLE DIET ON LONGEVITY. 


It is said that in no other part of the world (in propor- 
tion to the population) are there more instances of ex- 

Saget then among the N jan peasantry, who 
scarcely ever taste animal food. In the severe climate of 
Russia also, where the inhabitants live on a coarse vege- 
table diet, there are a great many instances of advanced 
age. The late returns of the Greek church population of 


the Russian empire, give (in the table of the deaths of the 
male sex) more than one thousand above a hundred years 
of age; many between one hundred and a hundred and 
forty; and four between one hundred and forty and one 
hundred and fifty. It is stated that, to whatever age the 
Mexican Indians live, they never become gray-haired. 
They are represented as ble cultivators of the soil; 
subsisting constantly on vegetable food; often attaining 
a hundred years of age, yet still green and vigorous. Of 
the South American Indians Ulloa says—‘I myself have 
known several who, at the age of a hundred, were still very 
robust and active, which unquestionably must in some 
measure be attributed to the perfect sameness and sim- 


licity of their food.’ Both the Peruvian Indians and the 
Creoles are remarkably long lived, and retain their faculties 
to a very advanced age. Slaves in the West Indies are 
recorded from a hundred and thirty to a hundred and 
fifty years of age.—Smith’s Fruits and Farinacea. 
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THE POET’S MISSION. 


WEAVING light fancies, lay a youthful poet, 
Idly extended on the sunny grass, 

Listening unto the brook that ran below it, 
Watching the cloudlets o’er the blue sky pass. 


Sleep fell upon him, and a low voice stealing, 
Breathed his own songs—vague dreams, idea! woes ; 
Until in nobler strain the music pealing, 
Diviner far the god-like song uprose. 


* Is this,’ it said, ‘ the heaven-born poet’s mission, 
Ingloriously to dream away the hours? 

Forgetful of his spirit’s home Elysian, 
To taint its freshness, grovelling in earth’s bowers? 


Behold the glorious work becomes the poet ! 
To scatter wide the light his soul within ; 

To lift his voice for truth, that men may know it; 
Unto the pure and good all hearts to win: 


To be, as was of old, the poet-preacher, 

And Orpheus-like to strive ‘gainst might and wrong; 
In his own life becoming a mute teacher ; 

Cheering the weak and suffering by his song.’ 


The strain died faint away in distance slowly ; 
The poet rose—a dreamer now no more ; 
And boldly entered on his course most holy, 
To linger not, nor cease, till life be o'er. os 
D. M. M. 


COLOSSAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT. 

There is now in full operation at St Petersburg per- 
haps the most extraordinary, as well as gigantic, commer- 
cial establishment which can be found in the history of 
the world, ancient or modern. Messrs Eastwick and Har- 
rison, the famous locomotive engine and boiler makers of 
Philadelphia, having succeeded in obtaining the great con- 
tracts for the construction of the locomotive requirements 
for the system of railroads about to be carried out in 
Russia, have located themselves there—built a manu- 


factory of immense extent, in which 3500 men are con- 
stantly employed, and in the conducting of which there 
are some curious features. To keep order among such a 
congregation—exceeding the whole population of a good- 
sized town, and consisting of English, American, Scotch, 
Irish, German, and Russian—a company of soldiers is kept 
on duty at the works, and a perfect police force, whose 
duties are confined to the establishment. Refractory men 
of every nation are discharged for irregular conduct, ex- 


cepting Russians, and these are, for the slightest offence, | 


immediately tied up to the triangles, soundly flogged, and 
sent again to their work. It is but justice to Messrs East- 


wick and Harrison to say, that they have strongly appealed | 


against this treatment, so peculiar to this semi-barbarous 
nation, but without effect. The plan of paying this enor- 
mous multitude is ingenious: on being engaged, the man’s 
name is, we believe, not even asked, but he is presented 
with a medal, numbered; in the pay-house are 3500 
wooden boxes, and on presenting himself on Saturday night 
for his pay, the clerk hands him his money, takes his medal 
as a receipt, which is dropped in the box of its number, and 
gives him another an as a pledge of engagement for 
the following week.—- Mining Journal. 
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